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Sir John Burman, 7.P., High Sheriff of 
the County of Warwick, 188, by his example 
and encouragement, first inspired me with a 
taste for local and family history. 


FOREWORD. 


THis account of an old, but otherwise undistinguished, 
Warwickshire family may seem to many an unnecessary 
addition to the spate of new books. My own first thoughts 
took this form, and I was content to leave the book in 
manuscript, which I deposited in the Birmingham Reference 
Library, but was eventually persuaded to submit it to 
publication. This does not mean that I have suddenly 
developed an exalted notion of my family’s importance. 
It means that I am once again indulging in my hobby 
of unearthing some of the ordinary people of the past, 
and in doing so, hoping to add a little to the local history 
of the county. | 

Th¢ book is not expected to make a wide appeal. It 
has been written for the Burmans, their relations and friends, 
and such others as may be attracted by its Warwickshire 
flavour. If any Burman hopes to read of distinguished 
or aristocratic ancestors, his hopes will not be realized. The 
most we can claim for our family is antiquity, and there 
we can hold our own with most families. Norman blood 
we make no pretension to, but what better blood could 
flow in our veins than that of the Anglo-Saxon, the pre- 
dominant strain of all English people ? 

The old yeomen of England were described by Stubbs, 
the historian, as the backbone of the nation, ‘‘ and for 
antiquity of possession, and purity of extraction, probably 
superior to the class that looked down upon it as ignoble.”’ 
The Burmans began as a yeoman family, and though in 
modern times they have often lost their yeoman status, 
they are still essentially a yeoman family, and are, I think 
I may add, proud of the fact. It follows that this book is 
a record of petty affairs, of little importance outside the 
family ; but I hope that it may be considered as in some 
degree representative of the history of all such English ~ 
families. | : 

In 1916, Mr. J. B. (now Sir John) Burman, published 
his excellent book, The Burman Family of Warwickshire, 


which forms the background of all I have written in these 
pages. My only justification for re-opening the subject 
is that much new material has come to light since then. 
In his book, Sir John describes his grandfather, ‘Thomas 
Burman of Lady Lane, as “a good sportsman, a good 
husband, a good father, a good Churchman, a rare old 
Tory, not over fond of work, and little given to adventure 
or speculation.” As Sir John says, it is a family tradition 
that a Burman speculates at his peril. His description of 
his grandfather is the description of a typical Burman 
throughout the ages, and I have known none who differed 
very much from it. 

Sir John Burman has in recent years been far too busy 
to think of such unimportant matters as his family history, 
which I regret, for a little inspiration from him would 
have meant a better book from me. : 

J.B. 


Solihull. 
1940. 
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CHAPTER I. 
INTRODUCTION. 


THE history of a family clearly begins with the derivation 
of the family name, which in some cases is obvious, while 
in others it is more obscure. The name “‘ Burman ’”’ may 
be placed under the latter classification. ‘There have 
been various opinions as to its origin, the most generally 
accepted being that advanced by Lower in his Patronymica 
Britannica (1860), wherein he gives us different forms of 
the name-—Burman, Boreman, and Borrer, and says that 
these, with other modifications, are probably derived 
from the Anglo-Saxon bur*, a bower, inner room, or bed- 
chamber. Every baronial residence had its “‘ Ladye’s 
Bower,” and the original Atte-Bore, or de la Bore (subse- 
quently modified to Borer), was probably the chamberlain 
of a great feudal household. 

This is also the opinion of those leading authorities 
Dr. Allen Mawer, and the late Mr. F. T. S. Houghton, 
though both admit the possibility of other derivations. 
The late Mr. W. H. Duignan had an entirely different 
opinion, and in 1898 wrote a letter to Mr. R. H. Burman, 
in which he said: ‘* Lower is all wrong as to the origin 
of your name. I have no doubt it 1s burhman, a townsman 
or citizen, sometimes written burgman, both forms being 
correct according to the case. The A and the g would be 
sure to drop out—pronounced Bowerman.” In_ his 
Warwickshire Place Names (1912), Mr. Duignan says that 
‘“* Burmington (a village to the south of Stratford-on-Avon) 
may be Burhman’s (A/S personal name) town. In 1413 
Burmynton.’’t 

Here are two versions, and I will leave my readers to 
decide between them. The weight of the best authorities 


* Bishop Werfrith of Worcester, in a charter of c. 890, speaks of 
*“my bure at Worcester.”’ 
} Here is a possible home of the first Warwickshire Burmans. 
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favours the first, but I am not prepared to ignore Mr. 
Duignan’s opinion.* There are other suggestions, one or 
two of which will crop up later. Mr. H. B. Guppy, in his 
Homes of Family Names (1890) says: ‘‘ The Burmans are 
now mostly represented at Tanworth, near’ Birmingham, 
from which latter place they may perhaps derive their 
name.’ ‘This is very improbable, as they have been 
located in the Stratford-on-Avon district since the earliest 
days of surnames. 

Our family name, however it originated, has occurred 
from the earliest times in various parts of the country, and ° 
is certainly very old. Though never a common name, it 
was to be found in various places, with two principal 
homes—East Anglia; and an area extending from 
Stratford-on-Avon to the neighbourhood of Banbury, 
about twenty miles from north to south, contained in 
south Warwickshire and north Oxfordshire. Wherever’ 
the name was found the same variations of spelling occur, 
the more common being Burman, Bourman, Boreman, and 
Bowerman. 

I propose here to mention briefly such early Burmans 
as I have discovered in East Anglia and other parts of the 
country, leaving those of Warwickshire and Oxfordshire . 
to the next chapter ; but before doing so I think it will 
be advisable to explain to such of my. readers as do not 
understand it, the meaning of the word metathesis, which 
will occur several times. Metathesis is the interchange of 
position of letters in a word, and is a habit as old as the 
art of writing, occurring in every language. ‘The letter 
most frequently affected is 7, which is often interchanged 
with the first vowel in the word. As an example of this 
we have the place-name Birmingham, which we often 
find in old documents as Bremingham, Brumingham, etc. 
Taking common nouns, bird is a good example. It was 
formerly written brid, and in some northern dialects is 
still so written and pronounced. I could quote many 
other examples, but these will be sufficient to explain 
what I mean when I use the word metathesis. 


* ** Burhman ”’ is to be found in the Anglo-Saxon dictionaries. 
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After this digression we will return to East Anglia, 
where we find in Domesday Book (1086), a freeman of 
Cambridgeshire named Bruman, who held one hide of 
land direct from the king, with liberty of sale, at Fordham, 
near Newmarket and the boundary of Suffolk, and not 
far from the village of Burwell, which may have some 
connection with Bruman, or Burman, but I have no early 
forms of the place-name to refer to. In Hereward the Wake, 
Charles Kingsley refers to one Bruman, who, a few years 
earlier than this, was ‘‘a valiant English knight,’? and 
presumably an inhabitant of the Fen country.* 

In 5th John (1203) Ricardus fil Burmund was a guarantor 
in a lawsuit relating to land at Hunstanton, Norfolk.f 
This reminds us of the old Anglo-Saxon name. Beormund, 
‘a bearer of the name being a signatory to a charter of the 
time of Alfred the Great (c. 900). , 

' From this we pass on to 1342, when we find one William 

Burman, of Bury St. Edmunds}, the first instance of the 
modern spelling of the name that I have found in East 
Anglia. Towards the end of the century, in 1392, Thomas - 
Burman, of Kersey, Suffolk, is mentioned in the Close 
Rolls. In the following century I have not found any 
East Anglian Burmans, but in the sixteenth and seven- 
teenth centuries they are frequently to be met in the three 
counties of Norfolk, Suffolk, and Cambridge, and rarely 
since the William Burman of 1342 have I found any other 
spelling than the one in current use to-day. . 

In 1379, Robert Burman and John Bourman paid Poll 
Tax in Yorkshire. These Yorkshire Burmans were impor- 
tant people, and that portion of Leeds known as Bur- 
mantofts may have been part of their estates. We again 


* Kingsley’s Bruman may have been a fictitious character, but it 1s 
significant that there was an influential man of the same name living 
at the time on the scene of Hereward’s exploits. Kingsley was fond of 
the name Burman, Thomas Burman being the Bideford innkeeper in 
Westward Ho ! while Jem Burman was a minor character in Two Years 
Ago. He was no doubt familiar with the name while living at Clovelly, 
where there are still Burmans. 

{+ Curia Regis Rolls. 

+ Patent Rolls. 
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come across the family in the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries. 

Another influential family was that located in the Isle 
of Wight in the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries. In 
1460, ‘Thomas Bourman was Constable of the island, aad 
lord of the manor of Shalcombe.* His wife, Joan, who died 
in 1503, possessed extensive properties, and had held 
Carisbrooke Castle. I have not found the name spelled 
Burman. 

Looking to still another part of the country, we find 
that William Burman, of Ashford, Kent, received the 
King’s pardon, along with about five thousand others, 
for taking part in Jack Cade’s rebellion in 1450} ; while 
two years later, far away in Somerset, Richard Burman, © 
husbandman, received pardon for not appearing in the 
King’s Court.? 

The last name I will deal with is one which appears © 
often in the records—that of Richard Burman, who was 
appointed Abbot of St. Albans in 1538. He was a native 
of Stevenage, Herts., and his name is spelled in a variety 
of ways—Burman, Boreman, Bourman, etc. | 

This is a selection of the early Burmans outside Warwick- 
shire and Oxfordshire, to which counties we will now turn 
our attention, that being the main object of this book. 


* Patent Rolls. 
t and ¢ Patent Rolls. 
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Tue length of time which has elapsed is too great to enable 
us to establish a connection between the Burmans of 
Warwickshire and those of East Anglia ; but that those of 
Oxfordshire and Warwickshire had a@ common origin 
admits of little doubt when we consider that all those of 
the former county lived near Banbury, and none of them 
more than twenty miles from Stratford-on-Avon. 

The first of the name in its modern form to show himself 
is Gilbert Burman, who appears in the Hundred Rolls 
of Oxfordshire in 1273 (temp. Edward I). We do not have 
to wait long for the appearance of another of the family 
in the same county, as in 1305 John, son of Wiliam 
Bourman, of Adderbury, is to be found in the Close Rolls 
in relation to land at Great Barlford. Both these places 
are close to Banbury. In 1384, William Boureman, of 
Great Barlford, received a certificate of protection while 
across the seas on the King’s business* ; while among a 
long list of names of those who had taken the “ oath not 
to maintain peace-breakers,”’ in 1434, appears that of 
John Boureman, of Dadyngton.t (Deddington). 

Under date 1463 it is recordedt that on October gth, 
1421, Richard Grevell demised a quarter of the manor of 
Yelbury (? Spelsbury or Charlbury) to John Boureman, 
presumably the same man as the preceding John of 
Deddington. 

The last Oxfordshire Burman I shall record is John 
Burman, of Hanwell, near Banbury, and almost on the 
Warwickshire border, whose will was proved at Oxford 
in 1546, and now we will cross the boundary into Warwick- 
shire, and look back three centuries from this date. 

Adjoining Stratford, separated from it by the Avon, 


* Patent Rolls. 
+ and = Patent Rolls. 
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and connected by the Clopton bridge, is the parish of 
Alveston, the pretty village of the name lying about two 
miles to the north-east of Stratford. It is impossible to 
say on which side of the Oxford-Warwick boundary the 
family originated, but here at Alveston is their first War- 
wickshire home, or at least the first home of which we have 
any knowledge. 

In the register of St. Mary’s Priory, Worcester,* dated 
1240, appear the names of Henry Brunmon, of Alveston, 
and Walter Brunmon, of Tiddington, which lies between 
Alveston and Stratford, in the former parish. Both these 
men were tenants of the Prior. The former held two > 
virgates of land and two mills, and the latter one virgate. 

On the fourth day of August, 1265, was fought the . 
battle of Evesham, and here was killed Peter de Montfort, 
of Beaudesert Castle. At the Inquisition held after his 
death it was recorded that his ‘‘ collectors ’? were Thomas . 
Broumon, of Alveston, and Robert Ernold, of Henley. 

Our family name was to go through many vicissitudes 
before finally settling down, and bearing in mind what I 
have said about metathesis, it is evident that these early 
names are variations of Burnman and Bourman. Man was 
usually spelled mon, no doubt as pronounced. I think we 
are perfectly justified in claiming these men as the earliest 
Warwickshire Burmans who have so far come to light, and 
as surnames were by no means common in the reign of 
Henry III, they are probably the earliest that ever will 
appear. 

Having seen the family in the vicinity of Stratford as 
far back as 1240, it does not require a very lively imagina- 
tion to carry the mind back less than two centuries further, 
and picture our Anglo-Saxon forefathers in the same place, 
for we do not claim Norman blood, and the Burmans are 
as Anglo-Saxon as their name. In those far-off days there 
was little moving about, and even if the common people 
had been privileged to roam the country at will, the lack 
of roads and travelling facilities would have made it 
extremely difficult. 


* Publications of the Camden Society. 
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In the Warwickshire Subsidy Roll of 1327 we find that 
at Alveston lived Robert Brumon, and Margery, widow of 
William Bumonii; while at Tiddington, one mile from 
Stratford, dwelt one “‘ Henry Bu/ // jon,” which I venture 
to transcribe as Burmon. In 1332 another subsidy was 
taken, and here the spelling reverts almost to its original 
form, Richard Brunnemon and Margery Bronnemon 
appearing at Alveston, and Henry Brunnemon at Tidding- 
ton. The introduction of this medial n puzzled me, and 
I consulted Mr. Houghton, who in turn referred to Dr. 
Mawer. The latter said: ‘‘ One must not rule out the 
possibility that Brunnemon might with metathesis give 
Burnemon, and that might very well appear later as Burman.” 
Dr. Mawer is one of our greatest authorities on names, and 
few would have the temerity to challenge his opinion, 
which I think satisfactorily links up the present Burmans 
with the Brunmons of 1240. 

These early forms of the name, together with the Bruman 
of Domesday Book, led Mr. Houghton to modify his opinion 
of the derivation of the name. While still adhering to the 
“bower ” theory, he thought that in some cases it might 
mean “ the brown man.” That may be, but I also see a 
possibility that the original Brunman (or Burnman) was a 
man who lived near a brook or burn. Lower gives the 
name Burnman, and says that Atte-Burne was a common 
medieval surname, later altered to Burnman. Burn 
was the usual Anglo-Saxon word for brook, and.it was as 
often as not spelled brun. The more we study our family 
name the more its origin becomes a problem, and there I 
will leave it. 

In a MS volume of ancient deeds and charters at the 
Birmingham Reference Library are the following abstracts : 

(a) 1334—-Grant by Thomas son of Margaret de 

Alveston confirming to Walter son of brunmon half 
a virgate of land in Alfeston and 2} acres of meadow. 
Walter gave me XX‘ silver, and my wite xe 
and Alexander my son 4% 

(b) 1358—John Bronmon of Alveston granted to Blarotte 

of Sytenfeld a messuage there. 
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‘ Sytenfeld ’’ is Snitterfield, the first mention of a long 
family connection with that place. 

John Bronmon appears in the register of the Stratford 
Gild in 1411, and Henry Broumon in 1412. Later in this 
century we meet plain undisguised Burmans of Alveston, 
father and son, who come upon us in rather dramatic 
fashion. On September 28th, 1456, five Justices were 
appointed to deliver Warwick Gaol (then part of the 
castle) of twenty-nine political prisoners. Among these 
were John Burman the elder, and John Burman the 
younger, both of Alveston. The Burmans were in good 
company, and among the prisoners released were ‘Thomas 
Kirkleton, of Coventry, monk; Thomas Golofer, vicar 
of Ashow; Thomas Cunwey, vicar of Dorset (Burton - 
Dassett) ; Simon Belyngay of Nuneaton, chaplain ; John 
Leyken, rector of Bourton ; Ralph Caton of Molyngton, 
chaplain ; William Verney, Esquire ; Humphrey Willing- 
ham, Esquire ; and John Dalton, chaplain.* 

This event took place in the early part of the Wars of 
the Roses, and it appears likely that the prisoners were 
Lancastrians, supporters of the reigning monarch, Henry 
VI. The Earl of Warwick (the King-maker) was then a 
violent supporter of the Yorkist cause, and as he was all- 
powerful in the county he may have arrested some of those 
unfriendly to his party. In August the King and Queen 
(Margaret of Anjou) brought the Court to Kenilworth, 
and later to Coventry, when it would seem that the loyal 
subjects were released from prison. 

John Burman the elder we meet again, and his son. (or 
possibly his grandson) figures in a land transaction with 
Robert Throckmorton of Coughton in 1493, in which 
the latter purchased the reversion of the Burman property, 
John Burman and his wife retaining a life interest in it. 
John died in 1513, and his wife had pre-deceased him, so 
in that year Throckmorton, now Sir Robert, came into 
possession. He died while on a pilgrimage to the Holy 
Land, and in his will, dated 1st May, 1518, he refers to 
“all the land I have purchased of Burman of Alston,” 


* Patent Rolls. 
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which he bequeathed to ‘“‘ chuse a prest to syng perpetualy 
in North isle at Coughton for my soul and myne ancestors 
for ever,” the chantry to be calJled the Trinity Chapel, and 
its chaplain the Trinity Priest. : 

The account of the Inquisition after John Burman’s 
death* reads as follows: 

John Burman—Inquisition taken at Colshill, Co. 
Warwick, 31 October, 6 Hen. VIII. The jury say that 
the said John Burman was seized of a messuage and 
2 virgates of land in Alston, held of St. Mary’s Priory, 
Worcester ; one messuage and one virgate of land in 
Snetterfield, held of the dean of St. Mary’s of Warwick ; 
one messuage and one virgate of land in Bishop’s 
Hampton,{ held of the Bishop of Worcester ; and one 
burgaget .in Stratford-on-Avon, held of the said Bishop, 
by what service they do not know. By a fine levied on 

the morrow of St. John the Baptist, 9 Henry VII (1493) 
between Sir Robert Throckmorton, then esquire, com- 
plainant, and the said John Burman and Marion his 
wife, deforciants, the premises were settled on the said 
John and Marion for life with reversion to the said Sir 
Robert. The said Marion is dead ; her husband died 
16 July last at Alston. On his death the said Sir Robert, 


aged 60 and more, entered into the premises. | 


John Burman appears to have been the last of his nam 
at Alveston, and so a connection with the manor of St. 
Mary’s Priory which had existed since 1240, and probably 
much longer, was broken. He is recorded in the register 
of the Stratford Gild in 1507, along with his wife, the entry 
reading : ‘‘ John Borman of Alleston and Marion his wife.” 

As we have seen, John Burman held in 1513 a messuage 
and one virgate of land at Snitterfield, of the Dean of St. 
Mary’s, Warwick. At the Dissolution (1546) Thomas 
Bowerman was a free tenant on the manor, and it may 


* Chancery Inquisitions post mortem, series II, Vol. 29, No. 35. 

+ Hampton Lucy. It was known by this name while the property 
of the Bishops of Worcester. At the Dissolution it went to the Lucys, 
who altered the name. . 

+ A form of land tenure in a borough. 
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be that the Throckmortons did not succeed to the Snitter- 
field property, but only to the ancestral home at Alveston. 
The fact that the Burmans had held land at Snitterfield 
brings us for the first time into touch with the Shake- 
speares, for the poet’s uncle, Henry Shakespeare, cultivated 
land which had formerly been in the hands of the Burman 
family, and bore their name, as it does to-day, in the 
fourth century after his death. ‘There were two extensive 
fields on his land, known as Burman and Red Hill, which 
were separated by a ditch, indicating, Halliwell-Phillips 
says, that they were old enclosures. These fields are 
near the church, on the right hand side of the road leading 
towards Luscombe. On October 22nd, 1596, by order of 
a Court Leet held at Snitterfield, ““ Henry Shaxper was 
fined ijs. for having a diche between Redd Hill and 
Burman in decaye for want of repayringe.”’* He farmed 
land which had obviously been Burman land, and the 
question arises of how it came into his possession. One — 
would like to think it was through inter-marriage between 
the two families, but we have no evidence that would 
justify such a claim, and so will not discuss it. 

A contemporary, and probably a near kinsman of the 
last John Burman of Alveston, was another John Burman, 
a priest greatly in the confidence of the Catesby family of - 
Ashby St. Ledgers and Lapworth. He was a party to 
land transactions at the latter place in 1497,7 as a trustee 
of the Catesbys. This was only one of several similar 
transactions, and by 1511 he was vicar of Ashby St. Ledgers. 
In the following year he appears as a tenant of the Lucy 
family near Stratford-on-Avon, and was still living in 1527, 
when I lose sight of him. 


* He only lived two months longer, being buried at Snitterfield, 
December 29th, 1596. 
+ Catalogue of ancient deeds. 
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CHAPTER III. 
SHOTTERY, 1467—1558. 


Durinc the Wars of the Roses, and in the days of the 
Plantagenets, we first meet the family at Shottery. The 
first Burman of that place to be definitely identified is one 
John, who was holding land there down to 1467, when he 
appears to have died. Dugdale quotes the following : 

20 April, 1467.—Episc. apud Stratford tenementum 
cum una virgata terre prati & pastur. cum omnibus 
suis pertenentiis nuper in tenura Joh. Boreman et antea 
in tenura Will. Saundres concessit Will. Harwell, 
arm., habend ad terminum 99 annorum reddend 
annuatim xiijs. iijd. 

Translated, this states that on the episcopal manor 
at Stratford a tenement and one virgate of arable and 
pasture land late in the tenure of John Burman, and 
previously in that of William Saunders, was granted to 
William Harewell, esquire, with a term of 99 years, at a 
rental of thirteen shillings and four pence per annum. 

The Harewells of Wootton Wawen had held the manor 
of Shottery under the Bishops of Worcester since 1402, 
and when they died out in 1534 the manor continued 
with their descendants, the Smiths. After the Dissolution 
the Dudleys became their overlords, and after the death of 
Ambrose, Earl of Warwick, the Grevilles of Milcote came 
into possession in 1590. A survey of the manor was then 
taken, from which we read that Francis Smyth, armiger, 
held the tenement called Burmans, for which he paid the 
same rent as his ancestor, William Harewell, had done, 
viz., 13s. 4d. Though John Burman ceased to hold the 
property in 1467, when we presume that he died, he had 
during his holding (or perhaps his ancestors had done it 
before him) stamped the family name upon it, and it has 
continued to bear the name almost to the present day. 
It stands next to Hewlands, or Anne Hathaway’s Cottage, 
and had for centuries been known as Burmans or Burman’s 


II 
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Farm, until a few years ago it was commercially exploited 
and the name changed to Hathaway Farm, a most inap- 
propriate name, for the Hathaways never had any con- 
nection with the place. Such is the modern respect for 
old associations ! 

An article in The Observer of August 26th, 1928, gives 
an interesting description of Burmans in modern times, 
and I quote from it as follows : 

‘* Stratford-on-Avon has cause to congratulate itself 
on the opening of Hathaway Farm to the public, and fhe 
restoration of this beautiful homestead to a condition 
very much as it was when young Shakespeare walked 
over the fields to Shottery to woo Anne, whose cottage 
is immediately adjoining. 

“ Hathaway Farm was formerly Burman’s F arm, 
the residence for centuries of the Burmans, who are still 
a prominent county family in Warwickshire, one of the 
descendants being at present Member of Parliament 
for one of the Birmingham divisions. 

‘“ Built of blue-gray stone that tones admirably with 
the surroundings, the farm has a three-gabled front, 
and is flanked to the right by a long range of timbered 
out-buildings, all of which are well preserved. It has 
two attics, one of which was used for the malting of 
barley, the other for the storing of wool, a room similar 
to the wool room in the birthplace at Stratford. The 
dining hall, which is stone flagged, like most of the lower 
rooms, has a particularly interesting fireplace, fully 
revealed in the restoration, alongside which are ‘wide 
Stone recesses, used for the storing of tinder boxes, salt, 
and other drystuffs. It is hung with large hooks for 
bacon curing. The guest room also has a noteworthy 
fireplace, Gothic in character, and so essentially ecclesias- 
tical that it probably once belonged to some clerical 
domain. The presence of small square hatches in the 
partition walls of some of the rooms arouses the visitor’s 
curiosity. They were made to allow the passage of 
pipes which conveyed beer from the brewhouse to the 
cellar, a service highly important in harvest time .. . ” 
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Having seen the house which stands on the site of his 
old. home, we will now retrace our steps to John Burman, 
the first-known Burman of Shottery. ‘The prevalence of 
the name John among the early Burmans is very confusing, 
there being no less than six of the name near Stratford at 
this time, but John Burman of Shottery was no doubt one 
of the two of Alveston, and probably John Burman “ the 
elder.”? He did not necessarily live at Shottery, and we 
have seen that his descendant died at Alveston. His 
' Shottery farm seems to have been leased to his descendants 
by the Harewells, and later became the property of the 
family. 

We have a regular sequence of Burmans from this time 
onwards, but to place the earlier ones in a pedigree means 
_guess-work. Of course, many distinguished pedigrees are 

of this kind, but I prefer authentic history, and am quite 
satisfied to trace a connection with the Stratford district 
back to the thirteenth century, leaving the pedigree till later. 

The next Burmans of Shottery appear in the reign of 
Henry VII (1485-1509), when the names of John Burman 
and William Burman appear in the Muster Rolls. ‘These 
may be sons of the first John, or perhaps son and grandson. 
The register of the Stratford Gild records that Robert 
Burman, of Shottery, paid 20d. for prayers for his soul, on 
July 4th, 1529. This was probably the Sir Robert Burman,* 
chaplain, of Coventry, who joined the Guild of Knowle 
in 15006. i 

From 1520 to his death in 1539 Richard Burman, of 
Shottery, was one of the Twelve Men of Old Stratford, 
or members of the Jury of Frankpledge for the manor. 
The Twelve Men were “‘ substantial and honest persons ”’ | 
chosen from the leading inhabitants of the manor, which 
included all that part of the parish of Stratford which lay 
outside the Borough. The church lay in Old Stratford, 
_ beyond the borough boundary, while among the villages 
included was: Shottery, and interesting to relate, Bushwood, 
near Lapworth, a place nine miles away surrounded by 
other parishes. 

* « Sir’? was a description often given to a priest. 
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Richard Burman’s will, which shows him to have been 
an early Protestant, is the earliest Burman will to be 
unearthed. I therefore reproduce it : 

‘““20 Feb., 1538-9.—In the name of God amen the xxt# 
day of february in the yere of oure lorde god a thousand 
fyve hondreth and xxxviij# I Rychard boréman of the 
towne of shotrey within the parysh of Stratford apon 
haven in the dyoses of vussetter beyng hoole and perfyte 
of memorye make and orden thys my last testament in 
manner and fourme foloying /fyrst and princypally 
consyderying my dutye I bequeth my sowle unto 
almyghty god who shedde hys precyous blode for me 
and all mankynd and my body also to be buryed within 
the church yorde of Stratford aforesaid / also I bequethe 
to Roger my sonne one blacke horse one cart with all 
such gayre as longyth yerto also one plowe with all 
yerto /also a bequeth to agnes my dougzter halfe one 
akar of whete and halfe one akar of berly /also I bequeth 
to Margett my dougzter halfe one akar of whete and halfe 
one akar of berly the rest of my godes my dettes payd 
I gyfie to my wyfe agnes boreman who I my full executrix 
to do with ytt accordyng to hyr dyscretyon this beyng 
wytnes John Payne Curate Ryc boreman John Shereffe 
with others. 

“Proved xij September at Stratford.”’ 


Thys ys the inventore of Rycharde boreman. 


In primis a pott ine 
It. 1j platters 17 dyschys poe 
It. a matras and a coverlett xvjt- 
It. 11; payre of shetes 1° 
It. a pan vjt- 
It. 1) quarters berly Vilj® 
It. a quarter of whete vjys vit. 
It. 1113) hennys and a cocke xa 


Summa xxj* 


Both the will and the inventory were probably drawn up 
by the curate who witnessed the will. We cannot imagine 
Richard capable of such scholarship. The Richard 


= 
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Burman who was also a witness seems to have been a 
nephew of the deceased. 

Another member of the family who served as one of the 
Twelve Men was John Burman, probably a brother of 
Richard. He was called upon in the years 1530, 1538, 
1539, 1545-8. In the latter year he probably died, as in 
1549 ‘‘ all those messuages, lands, tenements, and heredita- 
ments late in possession of John Boorman in Shotterie 
were confirmed to Annes Smythe widdow.” We presume 
that he left no heir. 

A third member of the family to serve on the Jury of 
Frankpledge was Richard Burman (1544-1 548). He 
is the Richard who witnessed his uncle’s will. In 1546 
he served as Constable. In a survey by the College of 


‘Stratford during the reign of Edward VI (1547-1 553) 


he was paying two rents of 14s. 3d. and 6s. 8d., while 
John Burman, mentioned above, was paying 19s. 8d. and 
6s. rod. | 

With the death of this second Richard in 1558-we come 
to the reign of Queen Elizabeth, and will open a new 
chapter, having already seen that the Burmans of Plan- 


-tagenet and Tudor days were honest and substantial 


yeoman of the best type, living the same lives that their 
forefathers had lived for centuries. 


CHAPTER IV. 
ELIZABETHAN SHOTTERY. 


In the early years of Queen Elizabeth’s reign there were 
three Burman households in Shottery, the heads of which 
were Stephen and Richard (sons of the Richard who died 
in 1558), and Roger, son of Richard who died in 1 538. 
The two former we will return to later. Roger, who died, 
contrary to the usual practice of those days, an old man, in 
1591, 1s deserving of mention owing to the interesting 
connections of his branch of the family. After his death 
his goods were valued by Stephen Burman and Fulke 
Sandells, and I cannot do better than describe the result — 
in the words of Mr. Fripp* : 
‘He had corn and hay in his barn in 1591 worth 
#10, 29 lands sown with wheat, 18 with peas, 29 
sheep (£5), 5 kine, a heifer, and three calves (£8), 
3 horses, a mare, and 2 colts (£8, with harness). His 
hall was bright with brass and copper and pewter, 
including 7 candlesticks, a basin, and that indispensable 
feature of a well-filled farmhouse table—parting the 
family at the upper end from the ‘ hands’ at the lower— 
a handsome ‘salt.’ In his chamber were 4 paintéd 
cloths ; in the kitchen roof 5 flitches of bacon. So we 
learn from his inventory made by Stephen Burman and 
Fulke Sandells. His will was written by Sir William 
Gilbert alias Higges, minister in Stratford (as dis- 
tinguished from the ‘ preacher’, the vicar, John Bram- 
hall), witnessed by the above Stephen Burman, and 
‘ supervised ° by the testator’s ‘ trusty friends ’ (to each 
of whom he left a memorial shilling, a silver piece worth 
about 12s. now), Richard Burman and John Pace. 
[Value £53.] ”’ 
How much better this kind of thing reads when described 
by a master hand than when placed in its solid and original 


* Shakespeare's Haunts near Stratford, by E. 1. F ripp, pp. 27-28. 
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form in an appendix, where it is seldom read, and its 
interesting features are missed. Roger’s will was made, 
as usually happened, at the last minute (January 15th, 
1591), and he was buried at Stratford Church just a week 
later. The inventory was made on March Ist. An 
abstract of the will follows : 


‘“‘ The will of Roger Burman of Shottery in the parish 
of Stratford-upon-Avon, husbandman. I bequeath 
my soul to Almighty God and my body to be buried in 
Stratford Churchyard. To my son in law John Smart 
£6 13s. 4d. either in money or cattle at the discretion 
of my overseers. My whole team to remain equally 
between Alice my wife and Thomas my son. To my 
daughter. Phillip Carver 20s. in money. To the children 
of my son Thomas every one of them a sheep each. To 
Thomas Smart two sheep. To my daughter Phillip 
Carver’s children a quarter of barley each to be paid 
to them at the next harvest after my decease. ‘lo my 
said daughter Phillip a land of wheat at the next harvest. 
To my daughter Annes Pace widow a yearling calf. 
To my son Thomas one of my iron bound carts. Residue 
to Alice, his wife, sole executrix.”’ 


Roger Burman’s only surviving son Thomas died in 
1608. Two of Thomas’s daughters married into the families 
of Richardson and Sandells, so well-known in connection 
with Shakespeare’s marriage bond. His son Thomas had 
a wife, Anne, one of several Catholic recusants in the family 
at this time. Old Roger’s daughter Anne (or Agnes) had 
married Thomas Pace, of Shottery, an interesting con- 
nection, for Pace’s sister was the wife of Thomas Rogers, 
who in 1596 built the house now known as Harvard House, 
and was ancestor of the founder of the famous American 
University of that name. Another sister-in-law of the one- 
time Anne Burman was the wife of John Richardson, of 
marriage bond fame, and Anne’s brother-in-law, John 
Pace, was married to Anne Debdale, brother of Robert 
Debdale, a Jesuit priest who was executed at Tyburn in 
1586. When Robert Debdale’s father, John Debdale, 
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died in 1591, Stephen Burman was one of the two “ super- 
visors *’ of his will, and Richard Burman helped to make the 
inventory of his goods. What a world of suspicion the 
Burmans of Shottery must have lived in! Mr. Fripp tells 
us that at least one Burman household in Shottery was 
Catholic at this period. 

Anne Pace was early left a widow with a daughter 
Ursula, who in 1619 married Robert Ingram, and died in 
1632, leaving a large family who carried on the blood of 
Roger Burman at Stratford until the nineteenth century, 
and maybe longer. 
_ ‘Thomas Burman, the son of Roger, had in addition to 
the children mentioned above, a son John, born in 1572, 
but as I believe him to be of special interest I have reserved - 
consideration of him to another chapter. 

Of all the Burmans in Elizabethan Shottery Stephen 
was the most prominent, and his name is often to be met in ~ 
books dealing with his times. As he led the ordinary life 
of the substantial yeoman of his day he would no doubt 
have been incredulous if he had been told that his name 
would frequently be found in print in the fourth century 
after his life’s work was done; but still more amazing 
would it have been to him to hear that in the year 1938 he 
was to be a character in a play called *‘ The Wooing of 
Anne Hathaway,” produced at the Birmingham Repertory 
Theatre. He died in 1607, and was buried in Stratford 
Church ; but it is a matter for regret that his will has not 
been found, for it would be a document of much family 
interest. We know that he made a will, for William and 
Thomas Burman were in 1612 spoken of as his executors. 
He was born in the reign of Henry VIII, somewhere about 
the year 1540, and at an early age was married toa wife 
whose Christian name was Margaret, but whose surname 
we unfortunately do not know. Some of the Burmans 
appear to have been very reluctant to follow their rulers 
in religious matters, and Stephen’s wife was one who 
remained unaffected by the Reformation, and so was often 
in trouble with the authorities. We have no definite 
information as to whether Stephen himself was a Catholic, 
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but he probably exercised more Burman caution than did 
his spouse. Margaret Burman was presented “for not 
comminge to the church,” in 1592, along with William 
Clopton, his wife, and other well-known local people ; 
but later in the year she, under the style of “‘ the wyfe 
of Stephen Bordman,” appears with fifteen others who 
have promised to conform.* ‘There we perhaps see the 
influence of her husband. 

Stephen Burman, living at Burmans, was the neighbour 
and perhaps the relative of the Hathaways, and I deal 
in the next chapter with the intimacy between the two 
families. In 1569, Stephen is recorded as holding the 
tithes of Little Wilmcote, in the parish of Aston Cantlowe, 
and in 1605 he held a share of the tithes of Old Stratford, 
amounting to £15 a year. He had other landed interests, 
one of which was a source of much unpleasantness. Between 
1578 and 1580 he rented a farm at Little Wilmcote for 
£39 a year from William Underhill, of Idlicote and New 
Place, Stratford-on-Avon, which latter place Underhill 
sold to Shakespeare in 1597. A dispute about the rent of 
the farm went to arbitration, and Stephen was called 
upon to pay £43 to Underhill. This was done, but the 
latter refused to give a discharge, and in 1584, describing 
him as ‘“‘a subtle, covetous, and crafty man,’ Stephen 
Burman instituted proceedings against him, employing 
as his advocate William Combe, of Stratford and the 
Middle Temple. Litigation was still proceeding’ in 1587, 
and how it all ended I cannot say, but Underhill, in 
addition to what Stephen said of him, was a lawyer and a 
wealthy man, so the odds seem to have been in his favour. 
Stephen Burman also held property in Stratford, under the 
manor of Rowington, but as this brings him in contact 
with Shakespeare I have dealt with it in another place. 

On the death of Ambrose Dudley, the ‘‘ good ”’ Earl of 
Warwick, lord of the manors of Stratford-on-Avon, Old 


* The recusancy return is signed by some interesting people : Thomas 
Lucy (of Charlecote), Fulke Greville, Clement Fisher (of Packington), 
Thomas Dabridgecourt (of Solihull), Thomas Leigh (of Stoneleigh), 
Edward Holte (of Duddeston), etc. : 
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Stratford, Welcombe, and Shottery, a survey was made 
(6th October, 1590), and among the “ customary tenants ” 
of the manor of Shottery appear : 
(2) Roger Burman, one messuage and two virgates 
of land. | | 
(6) Stephen Burman, one toft and half a virgate of 
land. 
(c) Richard Burman, one messuage and one virgate 
of land. a 
In this return Burmans is held by the under lord of 
Shottery, Francis Smith, and possibly Stephen was his 
tenant at this time. | 
On September 7th, 1575, John Burman was elected a 
Taster for the Borough of Stratford-on-Avon, but before a - 
month was up his name was deleted. There is no evidence 
of his death, and presumably he had left Stratford in the 
interval. One guesses that he was a brother of Stephen, and - 
would like to know more of him. 


CHAPTER V. 
_ BurMANS, HATHAWAYS, AND SHAKESPEARE. 


BURMAN’S Farm, the chief home of the family at Shottery, 
adjoins Hewlands, the old home of the Hathaways, known 
the world over as Anne Hathaway’s Cottage ; and here 
for some generations the two families lived in friendly and 
intimate relationship. Numerous documents exist showing 
this friendship, while others show that Shakespeare himself 
must often have come in contact with the Burmans of 
Shottery. Indeed, while visiting the home of the Hatha- 
_ ways he could hardly fail to meet Richard Hathaway’s 
friend and next-door neighbour, Stephen Burman, with 
members of his family. ‘The Rev. E. I. Fripp, one of the 
leading authorities. on Shakespeare and Shakesperian 
Stratford, even suggests that Stephen Burman’s lawsuit 
with William Underhill in 1584 may have provided Shake- 
speare with certain legal phrases used in two of his plays.* 

Again, Mr. Fripp sayst : ‘* Roger Burman, who died in 
1591, must have known Richard Hathaway and _ his 
daughter Anne, and the young Shakespeare who came 
across the fields to court her.”’ 

Richard Hathaway, the poet’s father-in-law, made his 
will on 1st September, 1581, and he says therein : 

“And I desire my trustie frende and neighbour 
Stephen Burman, and ffowlke Sandelles to be my 
Supervisors of this my last will and testamente, and 
theie to have for theire paynes therein to be taken 
twelve pence a peece of theme.” 


The witnesses to the testator’s signature were ‘‘ Sir 
William Gilbarde Clarke and curate in Stretforde, Richarde 
Burman, John Richardson, and John Hemynge, withe 
others.”” Fulke Sandells and John Richardson are names 

* Introduction to Vol. 3, Stratford Corporation Minutes (Dugdale 
Society). 

| Shakespeare's Haunts near Stratford. 
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well known in connection with Shakespeare, being those 
of the two sureties to his marriage bond (28th March, 
1582). Their names often appear coupled with those of 
different Burmans in documents of their day, and members 
of both their families had married into the Burman family, 
taking two daughters of Thomas Burman, the grand- 
daughters of old Roger. John Richardson died in 1594, 
John Burman, grandson of Roger, being one of those who 
made the inventory of his worldly goods : A 
‘“The true Inventory of the goods and chattels of 
John Richardson, late of Shottre, in the Parish of 
Stratford-upon-Avon, in the Countye of Warwycke, 
taken the 4th day of November, 1594, by the dyscretyon 
of Mr. John Gibbs, Mr. John Burman, flowke Sandells, 
John ..., and John Barber.” 


Again we have a reference to Sandeils, when he, along 
with Stephen Burman and John Barber, made the inventory 
at the death of Roger Burman in 1591. 

In 1608 Alice, Roger Burman’s widow, died, Bartholomew 
Hathaway, son of Richard, valuing her effects. When 
Bartholomew Hathaway himself passed away in 1624, 
his will directed that : ‘‘ Overseers of this my last will and 
testament I doe make and choyse of John Hall, of Strat- 
ford aforesaid, gentleman, and Stephen Burman, Of 
Shottery aforesaid, yeoman, and for theire paines therein 
to be taken I do give unto each of them two shillings and 
sixpence apiece.” Witnesses, William Court, junior, 
Clement Burman, Stephen Burman, William Richardson. 
John Hall is of course Shakespeare’s son-in-law. Stephen 
Burman had now performed the same office for Bartholomew 
Hathaway as his father had done for Bartholomew's 
father. 

Stephen Burman, senior, and William Shakespeare 
held of the manor of Rowington, certain property which 
was situated in Stratford-on-Avon. In the manorial 
records of Rowington*, under date 1605, appear the 
following entries : 

* J. W. Ryland, Records of Rowington. 
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(a2) Stephen Burman holdeth there [Stratford] by 
coppie of Courte Roll of the saide manor of 
Rowington accordinge to the saide custome one 
messuage and one orcharde by est. halfe an acre 
and payeth Rent yeerlye ' : js. 

(b) Will’m Shakespere lykewise holdeth there one 
cottage and one garden by estimation a quarter 


of one acre and payeth Rent yeerlye . js. vjd. 


Stephen Burman’s holding was in Church Street, while 
that of Shakespeare lay close by in Chapel Lane. In the 
same year as the above entries were made, Shakespeare's 
friend, Hamnett Sadler, of Stratford, attended the Rowing- 
ton manor court, and surrendered his Stratford holding to 
Stephen Burman and his heirs for ever, paying heriot 
ros. and fine 2s. This Stratford parcel was originally 
divided into three holdings, held by Burman, Shake- 
speare, and Sadler, so that Stephen Burman now held 
two-thirds of it, and Shakespeare one-third. After Stephen’s 
death it passed to Paul Bartlett, husband of his daughter 
Mary, and must not be confused with land which the 
Tanworth Burmans later owned at Rowington. From 
the Bartleitts it eventually passed to their descendants, 
the Masons, who built on the land the house known as 
Mason’s Croft, afterwards the home of Marie Corelli. 
The last of the Masons (who were of course descendants 
of Stephen Burman) was Thomas Mason, barrister-at-law 
and Metropolitan Police Magistrate, who died in 1867, 
in his ninetieth year, and is buried at Stratford. 


More than three centuries after the death of the poet 
the names of Burman and Shakespeare entered into rivalry 
as to which was the owner of a Horn Book found during 
repairs at Anne Hathaway’s Cottage on March tith, 
1926. On the back are the initials of the owner, read by 
some people, probably against their better judgment, as 
W.S. (or William Shakespeare), and by others as W.B. 
(or William Burman). Mr. F. C. Wellstood, Secretary 
of the Shakespeare Birthplace Trust, in an article in The 
Times of October 8th, 1926, did not commit himself to the 
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W.S. theory, and in the event of the initials proving to be 
W.B. gave a list of four William Burmans, any one of whom 
might have been the owner, viz., William, son of Stephen, 
baptized 1565 (afterwards of Bourton-on-the-Hill); a 
nephew of this William, and son of Stephen Burman, 
junior, baptized 1618 ; a son of Richard Burman, baptized 
1559; and a nephew of Richard, baptized in 1617 ; 
stating that these were the only Shottery boys of that 
time who bore the initials W.B. 2 

Though one must admit that the historical value of the 
find would have been vastly greater if the initials had 
proved to be W.S., one cannot look at the relic with a blind 
eye, and there is little doubt they represent W.B., con- 
stituting an interesting family relic to be seen at Anne - 
Hathaway’s Cottage.* The W-.S. theory having long been ~ 
abandoned, the find has now lost all public interest, and the 
guide does not trouble to point it out to visitors, though it 
is on view. 

The Manchester Guardian dealt with the discovery in a 
facetious leading article, from which I quote : 

‘The relics and the evidences about Shakespeare’s 
life are always stopping when we want them to go on. 
Even the wooden slab of the old Horn Book which Mr. 
Wellstood has found in the Hathaway cottage at Shottery 
has this quality of mockery. It has been boldly initialled 
by the schoolboy knife, but not quite boldly enough. 
So we are in doubt as to whether the boy was ‘ W.B.’ 
or ‘ W.S.”’ If he was the former, Mr. Wellstood suggests 
one of the Burman family of Shottery, and in that case 
we may look for the inevitable lunatic who will find proof 
in the plays that they were written by one Burman. 
Perhaps another member of the Moonshine Club will 
discover that Burman was Bacon, or, better still, that the 
hesitation between B. and S. is a sign of the child’s 
indecision about his own identity. While still in the 
alphabetic stage of education he had not quite made up 
* Another Burman relic at the ‘‘ Cottage ”’ is the initials J.B., pre- 


sumably of John Burman, mayor of Stratford in 1699. They appear 
with J. H. and E.H., and the date 1697. 
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his mind whether he was going to be Bacon or Shake- 
speare, and so carved with a discreetly compromising 


Meme .... 


Having gone so far, it has occurred to me that some 
of my readers may not know what a Horn Book was. 
It consisted of a wooden frame with a handle attached, 
and was the ancient substitute for a slate or copy book. 
On the frame was fastened the lesson, the alphabet, the 
Lord’s Prayer, or some other task, written on paper, and 
covered by a piece of transparent horn to hold it in position, 
through which it could be read, and from which the name 
is derived. 


CHAPTER VI. 


THE SEVENTEENTH CENTURY AT STRATFORD AND SHOTTERY. 
THe most prominent members of the family in the early 
part of the seventeenth century were two first cousins, 
Clement (1562-1646), son of Richard (d. 1605), and 
Stephen, son of the first of that name. ‘They were very 
active in church affairs, as their ancestors had probably 
been before them, but the records do not begin until 1617, 
so we must take that for granted. The registers tell us, 
however, that Stephen Burman was churchwarden in 
1610. The first Vestry Minute Book (1617-1699) was 
transcribed by the Rev. George Arbuthnot, a former 
vicar, and is an interesting work in which the Burmans 
figure very prominently. Four churchwardens were 
appointed each year, two for the Borough and two for 
the parish of Old Stratford. The Burmans were essentially 
country people, and during the century only one of the 
name represented the Borough. At the Easter vestry 
meetings were also appointed the Overseers of the Poor 
and the Surveyors of the Highways. In connection with 
the latter appointment it is worth noting that during the 
civil wars, when the king was in the neighbourhood from 
1642-1646, the surveyors were called surveyors of the 
King’s Highways. 

For the first few years Clement and Stephen appear 
to have been rivals for church preferment. Clement 
Burman held the office of churchwarden for the parish in 
1619 and 1620, and Stephen for the two following years. 
In 1631 Stephen was elected warden, but later in the year 
he died, and his cousin Clement was then elected to serve 
out his year. In the next year Stephen’s nephew, John 
Burman, filled the office, and in 1638 was Overseer of the 
Poor, when he was appointed to receive certain sums for 
relief of sufferers from the plague. The Quarter Sessions 
Order Book* records that ‘‘ although he hath received 


* Warwick County Records—Sessions Order Book, Vol. II. 
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only the sum of 40 marks of the said sum so assessed, hath 
not only well and truly disposed of the said whole sum of 
£65 5s. 6d. to the good liking of the said inhabitants of 
Old Stratford, but hath also disbursed £10 out of his own 
purse, being thereunto enforced by the necessity of the said 
poor infected people and for the preservation of the 
neighbouring towns from the said infection, all which 
appeareth to the said Justices who have been pleased to 
examine the accounts of the said John Burman.” ‘This is 
pleasant reading, and John was clearly a man who deserved 
the respect of his neighbours. He was Surveyor of the 
King’s Highways in 1644, and in the following year he 
died of the plague from which he had tried to save others. 

So the story continues to the end of the century, a regular 
sequence: of churchwardens, overseers, and surveyors, 
with a notable gap, for no Burman held office between the 
dates of the murder of Charles I in 1649 and the Restoration 
in 1660, which is what we should expect ; and then in the 
latter year the procession is continued by William Burman, 
junior, who becomes churchwarden for the parish. It 
was John Burman who in 1691 became the only Burman 
churchwarden for the borough in this century, and held 
office for two years. He was a prosperous townsman, and 
the respect in which he was held is indicated in the Minute 
Book, where he appears as “‘ Mr. John Burman.” Con- 
tinuing to advance, he became Chamberlain in 1696, and 
mayor of Stratford in 1699, the first of four Burmans to fill 
that office. The year 1699 must have been a notable one 
for the family, for in addition to John’s distinction, ‘Thomas 
Burman was churchwarden for the parish, and Stephen 
Burman an overseer of the poor. 

I have not pursued the Stratford records beyond the 
printed minute book, but the family interest certainly 
continued to be as close as ever for generations yet to come. 


CHAPTER VII. 
STRATFORD AND SHOTTERY IN THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. 


Tue descendants of the first Stephen Burman continued to 
play an important part in the life of Stratford until the 
middle of the eighteenth century, and the church contains 
many reminders of their former influence. The old chained 
Bible bears a plate on which appears the name (with three 
others) of Stephen Burman, churchwarden for the parish, 
with the date 1695. On the south wall of the nave is an 
imposing tablet to the memory of Hugh Burman, of — 
Shottery, and his family. The coat of arms which formerly | 
surmounted the memorial has had a chequered career. 
Early in the last century a gallery was erected in the south. 
aisle of the church, and the arms, which are about 2-ft. 
6-in. high, had to be removed, and were handed over to 
Mr. William Burman, the last Burman mayor of the town. 
They remained in his possession until his death in 1856, 
when they passed to hisson, Dr. Thomas Southam Burman, 
of Bishopton Lodge, with whom they continued until 
1883, when he gave them to Mr. Richard Hugh Burman, 
of Sutton Coldfield, who placed them over the door of his 
library. Here they remained until his death in 1912, when 
they passed to his son, Mr. Arthur Field Burman, of Wylde 
Green, who died in 1917. His widow passed away in 
1925, when their daughter, Mrs. Brownhill, gave the arms 
to Mr. John B. Burman, M.P., who presented them to 
Stratford Church, and in January, 1926, they were finally 
replaced in the church, but under the memorial, where they 
might just as easily have been placed a century before. 

Hugh Burman was the third Burman mayor of Stratford, 
the second having been Richard Burman, who filled the 
office in 1723. Richard was the son of John Burman, 
mayor in 1699. Yet another Burman was to be mayor in 
the early part of the nineteenth century, but he is dealt 
with in the chapter devoted to the Botley family. 
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To return to Hugh Burman. He was the son of Stephen 
Burman, of Shottery, whose name appears on the chained 
Bible, and his wife Lucy, dauther of Hugh Walford, of 
Langley. He was born in 1696, and was married at 
Stratford on May Ist, 1720, to Hester, daughter of Daniel 
Hurdis, mayor of Stratford in 1722. The Hurdis family 
were prominent people at Atherstone-on-Stour, a village 
a few miles from Stratford. Hugh, who lived at the old 
family home, Burman’s Farm, Shottery, was a successful 
man of business, in addition to his landed interest. He hada 
family of seven children, but outlived them all with the 
exception of a daughter Lucy, who married in the year 
following her father’s death, when in her thirtieth year, the 
Rev. William Daniel, Vicar of Stretton-cn-Dunsmore. 
_Lucy Burman, who came into the whole of her father’s 
estate, was a considerable heiress. She died in 1787, and 
was buried in the family vault at Stratford, a handsome 
monument being erected to her memory in the church. 
Unfortunately, the organ pipes have been erected in front 
of it, and it is not now to be seen. Her husband inherited 
her fortune, and at his death in 1816 left £4,000 for the 
purpose of re-building Stretton-on-Dunsmore Church, 
which work was not completed until 1837. Lucy Daniel 
was the last of her branch of the Burman family, which 
died out in the male line with the death of her father in 
1761 (he was mayor in 1744). The name was later to be 
revived in the town, but that is matter for a later chapter. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 
THE LINK. 


Tue connection between Stratford and Tanworth, the 
Forest of Arden village about nine miles away, has never 
been clearly defined. I give here what seems to me to be 
the most probable solution, but am not able to provide any 
documentary proof of my conclusions. This may become 
available some day, but the further back one goes the less 
likely is he to find his theories documented. 


Mr. R. H. Burman in 1895 came to the conclusion that 
the Tanworth branch of the family was founded by Richard 
Burman, born at Stratford in 1631. Mr. J. B. Burman 
(Sir John) in 1916, for want of a better solution, adopted 
his uncle’s view, though he did not feel very confident that 
it was the correct one. In 1920 he asked the late Mr. 
Richard Savage, the former Secretary and Librarian of 
Shakespeare’s Birthplace, for his opinion, and Mr. Savage 
drew up a pedigree which purported to show that John 
Burman, the father of the Richard Burman mentioned 
above, had married Anne Court at Tanworth in 1629, 
that his son Richard had been baptized at Stratford, and 
had later settled at Packwood, where his children were 
born, the eldest son being John Burman of Kemp's Creen 
(1675-1743). 

I hesitate to differ from such an authority as Mr. 
Savage, but the John Burman from whom he traced the 
descent did not marry Anne Court, but Elinor Milward, 
incorrectly described in the Stratford registers as Elinor 
Miller. This is proved by his will, dated 15th September, 
1645, which Mr. Savage presumably did not consult. 
An abstract of the will, together with Mr. Savage’s pedigree, 
will be found below, and affords an interesting comparison. 
To pursue the matter a little further, the son Richard who 
is presumed: to have settled at Packwood, died unmarried 
at Stratford in his twentieth year ! 
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WILI. OF JOHN BurMAN (P.C.C. 14 PEMBROKE). 

** Will of John Burman, Shottery, husbandman, dated 
15 February, 1645. My soul to Almightie God my Maker, 
my body to the earth, all debts to be contented and paid 
by my Exect- hereafter named. To my welbeloved 
wife Elinor the revenues of all the land I bought during 
-her natural life and if it please God she live my will is 
that all I have shall be at her disposing for the good 
of my children until they come to the age of 21 years. 
To my eldest son Rich¢- my house and land upon cond" 
that he shall pay £100 to the use of my four younger 
children (except what hereafter shall be disposed of). 
I humbly entreat my mother Milward that if my wife 
die to come to my house and look to my children and 
breed them up in fear of the Lord God. To my mother 
Milward £5. ‘To ‘Thomas Burman 20s. To my sister 
Mary Burman the black heifer in calf. To my brother 
Thomas Burman the weaning calf I bot of good wife 
~ ffowcke and the o’r weaning calf to my sister Ursula. 
I appt. my brother Richard Millward Michael Johnson 
and Rich¢ Bartlett executors and they to have 10s. 
apeace. Witnesses John Whitehead and Richard 
Millward. Proved and February, 1649/50.” 
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John Burman of this pedigree, who is said to have married 
Anne Court, is certainly the John Burman of the will. 
There was no other housenold which contained brothers and 
sisters bearing the names John, Thomas, Mary, and 
Ursula, and so we must look elsewhere for the founder of 
the ‘Tanworth Burmans. 


-Having made this decision I was left with a clear field, 
and gave the matter considerable thought. I first noted 
that the earliest Burman entries in the Tanworth registers 
had always been ignored, and keeping that in my mind, I 
checked off the entries in the Stratford registers in order to 
trace, if possible, the John Burman who -appeared at 
Tanworth in 1594. It was a disappointment to find that 
old Stephen Burman of Shottery did not, according to the 
records, have a son John, for seldom was a Burman house- 
hold without a son of the name ; but I couldn’t invent one, 
so had to look further afield. 


I found that in 1572 was baptized John Burman, the 
son of Thomas, and the grandson of Roger. The previous 
pedigree makers had buried John in 1590, but he did not 
really die until seven years later. Though the number of 
Johns has often caused confusion, at the end of the sixteenth 
century the records disclose only one of the name, and he 
was presumably the John who was born in 1572, and did 
not die in 1590. On 4th November, 1594, he, with others, 
drew up the inventory of the goods of his relative, John 
Richardson, of Shottery. hat is the last we hear of him in 
connection with Stratford, but we have not lost sight of him, 
and as he appears to have been the only John Burman of 
his day it is not difficult to trace him. He was now a young 
man of twenty-two, and had probably married a resident 
of Tanworth, for on October 8th in the same year (1594) 
we find that his daughter Margaret was buried at that 
place. ‘This is a notable date, being the first recorded 
connection of the family with the parish in which they were 
to become so prominent in future years. The following 
year the Tanworth registers record the baptism of John 
Burman’s son John (September 26th, 1595). 
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We hear no more of John the father, but John the son is 
an important figure in our story, He perhaps married 
young, for in the Wootton Wawen registers we read of the 
baptism of “ John Boreman, filius Johannis,” on July 
end, 1614.* Wootton Wawen adjoins Tanworth, in fact 
a large portion of Tanworth village lay in that parish, 
and John Burman may have lived in Tanworth, though 
Wootton Wawen was his parish church. If this is our John, 
his wife must have died, for John Burman was married at 
Tanworth on January 19th, 1628/9, to Anne Court. We 
are now beginning to tread firmer ground, though as yet 
it is not rock-like. The Courts were a good family of sub- 
stantial yeomen, hailing from Ullenhall and Studley. In 
the subsequent civil wars they were loyal subjects of the 
king, and John Court of Ullenhall was obliged to compound 
for his estate during the Commonwealth. 

The first child of John and Anne Burman was baptized 
at Tanworth Church on May 16th, 1630, and was given 
the name of Edmund, a favourite name in the Court 
family. We hear no more of little Edmund, and do not 
know where his parents lived or died ; but we do know 
that they had another son named Richard, and we meet 
him at Packwood in 1672, when his daughter Mary was 
baptized. A daughter Anne, named after her grand- 
mother, had been born earlier, and two sons, John and 
Richard, were to follow in 1675 and 1677. The latter was 
baptized at Packwood on 13th November, 1677, his mother 
being described as ‘‘ Joice Burman widow,” so Richard 
Burman had died earlier in the year. His elder son John 
was the ancestor of the Tanworth Burmans, and how he 
came to settle at Kemp’s Green I will tellin the next chapter. 

When the family settled at Packwood we cannot say, 
as the registers do not begin until 1668, but it 1s probable 
that John and Anne Burman went to live there after their 
marriage in 1629. The record of their son Richard's 
marriagé has not been discovered, and as so many of the 
local registers do not begin until after it took place, it 


* A John Burman lived at Morton Bagot (circa 1639-1647), and it is 
possible that he was the child baptized at Wootton Wawen in 1614. 
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may never be found; but we do know that her Christian 


name was Joice, and I have a suspicion that she came from 
Rowington. 


have here the choice of two theories 


and my own. 
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CHAPTER IX. 
JoHN BuRMAN OF KeEmp’s GREEN. 


Wits the birth of John Burman at Packwood in 1675 
we leave the realm of doubt for the remainder of our story, 
and all that follows is solid authentic history.* 

Johnf was a baby at the time of his father’s death, and 
may have been adopted by his father’s cousin, John Court, 
of Kemp’s Green, in the parish of Tanworth, whose heir 
he subsequently became. John Court was married in 
1663 to Margaret Chambers, of Studley, and after her 
death, to Dorothy Pratt, at Tanworth in 1674, but despite 
his two marriages he left no children, and his will, made on 
17th September, 1686, shows that with the exception of 
legacies to the brother and sisters of John Burman, that 
fortunate youth inherited the whole estate. John Court 
died in 1688, and was buried at Tanworth. His heir was 
then thirteen years of age, and provision was made in the 
will for him to come into his inheritance at the age of 
nineteen (in 1694). As John Court’s will is‘an important 
and interesting family document, I reproduce it here : 


“ Will of John Court, of Kemp’s Green, Yeoman, 
dated 17th September, 1686. I leave my soul into the 
hands of Almighty God and my body when dead to be 
decently buried. To Ann Burman daughter of Richard 
Burman deceased £20 at her age of 21 years. To Mary 
Burman her sister £20 at her age of 21 years, but if 
either die before they come of age her money to go to her 
brother Richard Burman. I devise my house wherein 
I dwell and lands thereto belonging unto Dorothy my 
now wife for and until John Burman son and heir of 
Richard Burman deceased do come to the age of 19 years, 
if the said Dorothy do so long live and keep herself a 
* From this date the family pedigree has been registered at Herald’s 

College by Sir John Burman. 


{ Mrs. W. J. Burman, of Hockley Heath, possesses a polished oak 
chest carved with “‘ John Burman, 1684.” 
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widow and afterwards to the said John Burman and his 
heirs for ever, provided that he the said John Burman do 
allow the said Dorothy the parlour and the chamber over 
it with liberty to go in and through the house and yard 
and sit by the hall fire and there make her a fire when 
she pleaseth and do pay unto her £10 yearly during her 
natural life, but if the said Dorothy do at any time claim 
any other dowery or thirds then and from that time 
this devise and gift to her shall cease and end. To the 
said John Burman all the household goods beds and bed- 
ding which are in the parlour chamber, except my wives 
chest and box with the first letters of her former name 
upon them. I also give him the mault mill and mustard 
mill, the biggest brass pan and chaufron the brass morter 
and pestell the cheese press the great scales Beam and 
weights and all the benches and shelves about the house 
with malt garner and all other garners and wanscoate, 
also the Iron back in the chimney and the table board 
and frame and Joynstooles in the Hall and all my cartes 
Tumbrilles ploughs and harrows and all other imple- 
ments of husbandry but my will is that all these things 
both household goods and tools for husbandry shall be 
and continue about the house for the use of the said 
Dorothy until the said John Burman cometh to the age 
of 19 years and then to his use for ever. To the said 
John my best mare and best cow to be his at that time 
(and hers until that time) and to the said John Burman 
and his heirs for ever all my land called Heathfield, 
now in the tenure of John Cotterell conditionally that 
he yearly pay to his brother Richard Burman {£3 
commencing when the said Richard cometh to the age 
of 21 years and so to the end of his natural life and after 
the decease of the said Richard then to the said John 
Burman and his heirs for ever. ‘To my two servants 
John Bennett £4 and to Alice Wheeler 4os. if they live 
with me at my decease. I give £12 to defray my funeral 
expenses. My loving wife shall receive the rents of 
Heathfield for and until the said John attains the age 
aforesaid and to give him a true account then, keeping 
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it as a stocke for him to be paid him at the age of 19. 
The rest and residue of my personal estate unbequeathed 
I give unto my loving wife Dorothy whom I make sole 
executrix. I desire my loving friends John Hopkins of 
Henley and William Lea of Tanworth to, be overseers 
of this my will and I give them 10/- apeece for their 
pains. (Proved 29th May, 1688.) ” 


John Burman came into his inheritance in six years. 
Dorothy Court lived until 1699, when John had been 
married two years. He was the first Burman to own land 
at Tanworth (so far as we can tell), but since his day the 
parish has never been without landowners of the family. 
Kemp’s Green is the first Burman home at Tanworth 
which we can identify. It is situated about a mile and a 
half from the village, on the south-eastern side of the parish. 
When the young owner came of age in 1696, he soon began 
to think of taking a wife. His choice fell on Margaret 
Hurlstone, daughter of William Hurlstone, a neighbouring 
yeoman, and granddaughter of Anthony Manning, an 
influential man living at Oldberrow Court, not far away, 
but then in Worcestershire. A marriage settlement was 
drawn up on November 13th, 1696 (the original is now in 
the possession of Sir John Burman),in which John Burman 
is described as “ cosen and heire’’ of John Court, while 
in another place John Court is styled his uncle.* ‘The 
parties to the deed are John Burman, Margaret Hurlstone, 
William Hurlstone, Anthony Manning, John Goodwin, 
of *‘ Ouldburrow, gent.,” and ‘Thomas Cotterell, of 
Tanworth. The witnesses were four members of the well- 
known Chambers family of Studley. Margaret’s portion 
consisted of one hundred pounds, eighty of which were 
found by her grandfather, and twenty by her father. The 
name of the prospective bride is spelled throughout 
** Hurleston,” while her father signs ‘* William Hurlston,”’ 
and she “ Margaret Hulston.’’ Accurate spelling was of 
little account in those days. 

* The word ‘“‘ cousin’? was loosely used and covered almost any 


relationship. If John Court was uncle to John Burman he was probably 
great-uncle. 
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The wedding took place at Tanworth Church a week 
later—on November 20th, 1696. Fourteen months after 
(January 23rd, 1697/8) the first child, Richard, was born, 
the first of six, three of whom, Richard, Mary, and John, 
grew to maturity. 

John Burman prospered, added considerably to his 
‘estate, and was described as “ gentleman.” He was 
churchwarden at ‘Tanworth from 1719 to 1722, and also 
an Overseer of the Poor. Sir John Burman tells us that : 


‘* Curious stories have drifted down of the friendship 
that existed between the vicar and his warden—how 
they lingered in the village inn till fetched to conduct 
the service in the church, and how they returned after 
hurriedly getting through their duties.’’* 


Margaret Burman died in 1740, and her husband three 
years later, at the age of sixty-eight. His only brother 
Richard had died unmarried in 1706. 

Of John Burman’s children, Richard (1698-1763) never 
married. Mary, the only surviving daughter, was married 
by licence to John Hunt, of Beaumonis, Tanworth, on 
July 2oth, 1723, the wedding taking place at Wroxall 
Church. From this marriage descended the Hunts of 
Stratford-on-Avon and the Hardings of Baraset and 
Solihull. A Bible which contains a specimen of Mary’s 
handwriting remains in the family, and the late Mr. R. H. 
Burman once wrote of it: ‘‘I have in my possession a 
Bible (printed 1630) in the original leather binding, with 
part of the old clasps still remaining attached. It came 
from Botley and was presented to me by Mr. T. S. Burman, 
of Bishopton. It contains some manuscript records 
relating to a family named Kirby, its earliest owners, and 
many pious reflections. In 1717 it became the coveted 
property of the before-mentioned John Burman, as appears 
by the following quaint record: ‘ This Book Boot and 
paid for By John Burman In the year of our Lord 1717 
sould by Mrs. Pigford this rit By me Mary Burman.’ 


* The vicar was the Rev. William Malines, who died in 1725. 
1 See Old Warwickshire Families and Houses. 
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The aforesaid Mary Burman was a rather precocious 
young lady of seventeen years, who, by many scribblings 
in the book, shows how proud she was of her caligraphy. 
Her father in making the purchase was evidently qualifying 
himself for Church preferment, for in the years 1720-1-2 
he filled the office of warden at Tanworth.”’ 

Mary, who was well married, and had probably had a 
good dowry, did not benefit under her father’s will (proved 
at Worcester, 31st May, 1743). All the property went to 
the younger son John, the Kemp’s Green estate being 
entailed on John’s eldest son, also John, but was charged 
with an annuity of £20 for the elder son, Richard, on 
condition that “‘ he does not give my second son John or 
his heirs any disturbance.” Richard was clearly out of 
favour. In addition to the Tanworth land John also 
inherited a farm at Rowington. — 

Another descendant of the Shottery Burmans who had 
settled at Tanworth was Job Burman, who lived at the 
Butts, in the village. In his will he is described as a black- 
smith, but he must also have been a successful farmer. 
He was uncle of Hugh Burman, Mayor of Stratford, and 
was the first of four Burmans to inter-marry with the Field 
family. He died without issue in 1708, leaving his estate 
to his wife for her life (she died in 1741). At her death 
his house at Tanworth, wherein he lived, was to go to his 
brother, Stephen Burman, of Shottery; his house at 
Feckenham to his brother William ; and a house and land 
at ‘Tanworth to the parish, to be used (in the words of the 
will) : 

“ . . . to pay ten shillings yearly to 5 poore families 
in the libertie of Aspley in the parish of Wootton Wawen : 
and the like summe to 5 poore families in the hamlett 
of Redditch which said summes shall be paid on the first 
day of November yearly for ever. And likewise to 
provide good cloath coates and shirts for 2 poore men 
and a cloath gown and shift for one poore widdow 
woman of the parish of ‘Tanworth to be delivered to 
them upon the said flirst day of November yearly for 
ever : And my will is that this money and these cloathes 
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shall be given to such protestants only as duly frequent 
the Church and that six shillings shall be given yearly 
to the minister of Tanworth to preach a sermon on the 
ffirst day of November yearly.” 


This bequest is known at Tanworth as “ Job Burman’s 
_Gift.”’ I believe the clothing is still given away, but alas! 
the sermon has long ago ceased to be preached. In 1765 
the property was described in the following words : 


‘A tenement &c. heretofore in y® tenure of Geo. 
Copage and now of widow Meers given by Job Burman 
bounded on y® south with a lane leading from Dantzy 
Green towards Ravens ‘Green on y® north and west 
sides with Bickerscourt Farm and on y® east with land 
heretofore of Thomas Chipman and now in y® tenure 
of Robt. Taylor.” 


At the west end.of Feckenham Church (under the tower) 
is a tablet which says : 


“ Job Burman of Tanworth in y* / County of Warwick 
Blacksmith / Gave Ten Shilings a year to be Distributed / 
to five poor Families of y¢ Parish of / Feckenham for 
ever, the money Payable on / the Festival of All Saints, 
the above money is / paid by y® Vicar of Tanworth. / 


CHAPTER X. 
BoT.uey. 


THE second son of John Burman, of Kemp’s Green, was 
his father’s namesake. Baptized at ‘Tanworth on December 
29th, 1702, he married Rebecca Green, of Lapworth, at 
Northfield Church, on April 14th, 1727. Why the cere- 
mony should have been performed at such a distance from 
the homes of both bride and bridegroom we cannot say ; 
but we do know that it had the sanction of both families, 
from the marriage settlement, which is in my possession. 
It is dated April 4th, 1727, ten days before the wedding, 
and the trustees appointed are John Hunt, of Beaumonts, 
brother-in-law of the bridegroom, and John Green, eldest 
brother of the bride. ‘The former is described as “ gentle- 
man,” and the latter as ‘“‘ yeoman.”’ ‘They were entrusted 
with a considerable amount of land by John Burman, 
senior, including “* a messuage and dwelling-house whereon 
a malt house is lately erected, together with all houses, 
edifices, buildings, gardens, orchards, backsides, curtillages 
and foldyards thereto belonging,’”’ and the land adjacent, 
known as “‘ Birchouse ground also Birchy ffields,’? amount- 
ing to eighteen acres, and “ adjoining to other land of the 
said John Burman, the land of Andrew Archer, esq., and 
a lane leading from Shirley Street to or towards Henley.”’ 
Other land assigned was “ Clarkcroft, adjoining a lane 
leading from Kemsgreene towards Warwicke,’? and two 
closes called Heathfields, containing about fifteen acres, 
which had been bequeathed to John Burman by John 
Court in 1686. ‘This is only a portion of the land settled 
on his son, and as John Burman, senior, left a considerable 
quantity of land at his death, he was clearly a man of 
substance. 

As the present day Burmans count the Greens of Lap- 
worth among their ancestors, as the result of the marriage 
of John Burman and Rebecca Green, it is appropriate 
that I should say a few words about them here. Rebecca 
was the daughter of Isaac and Mary Green, and was 
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baptized at Lapworth on August 3oth, 1704. She lived 
to be 87, dying in 1791. Mr. Robert Hudson, in his 
Memorials of a Warwickshire Parish, often refers to “ this 
old land-owing family,’ which appears to have descended 
from Roger atte Grene, who was living at Lapworth in 
1373. Forcenturies they handed down the name Isaac from 
. generation to generation. I will now quote Mr. Hudson: 


** With the Greens, or ‘ atte Grenes’ we first made 
acquaintance in Roger, co-founder of our Chantry 
under Edward Ili (1374). The family appear to have 
taken firm root here. Through the 16th century we 
find them, after the series of our old deeds comes to an 
end, filling parish offices, feoffeships, etc. After the 
institution of the Registers in 1561, with the exception 
of a rather long break from 1570~1610, they are steady 
contributors thereto, without omission of a single decade, 
to 1850/60. The name is of course so far a common 
one that we could not draw any positive conclusion from 
the surname alone, but the constant recurrence of the 
same Christian name [Isaac] points to heredity. Their 
continued holding, also, of parish offices and trusts, 
shows them to have been principal parishioners and 
landowners. When the Stratford-on-Avon canal was 
constructed through the Parish a hundred years ago, 
Isaac Green was one cf those from whom land had to be 
acquired both here and in Tanworth parish. He was 
the last of many of the same Christian name, and his 
iron-railed tomb stands by our south porch, recording 
that he died in 1805, at the age of 94. There is in the 
register also the entry—‘ 1712. Isaac y® son of Isaac and 
Mary Green bap. Sept. oth.’ Probably he lived in our 
village during the whole of the interval between these 
two dates, and it does not seem unreasonable to suppose 
that he may have come in direct descent from old Roger 
atte Grene. Five centuries is a good record, but the 
stock seems now to be worn out.”’ 


Though the Greens are extinct, their Burman descendants 
are still numerous. It is of interest to note that the patri- 
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archal Isaac was doubly related to the Burmans, being the 
brother of Rebecca and the husband of Ann Insull. 

The early years of their married life appear to have been 
spent by John and Rebecca Burman on the land settled on 
them at the time of their marriage, the first four of their 
children being baptized at Tanworth, the last of the four 
in 1735. Shortly after this John took up his residence at 
Botley Bank, or Upper Botley Farm, which is on the other 
side of the little River Alne, in the neighbouring parish 
of Wootton Wawen. This house must not be confused 
with Botley Mill, which, divided from Botley Bank by a 
lane and the river, lies in Tanworth parish. In 1910, Mr. 
R. H. Burman described this new home as “ a half-timbered 
old manor house, dated, I should guess, about 1550, of 
good design, and in excellent preservation. Outside are the 
remains of a deep and ancient moat containing a good 
deal of water. Captain Saunders’s sketch* is quite accurate, 
but the duck-pond has disappeared. ‘The situation is 
magnificent, on the exact ridge of a hill looking over Henley 
on one side, and with a view of Tanworth Church on the 
other.” 

In describing Botley as an old manor house Mr. Burman 
was quite correct. The manor of Botley lay in Tanworth 
parish, and was acquired by Richard Archer in 1443 ; 
but the house we are considering was the manor-house of 
Botley Farm manor, and like the neighbouring estate, 
became the property of the Archers of Umberslade, being 
purchased by Andrew Archer from William Green, of 
Little Alne, in 1596. Thus, John Burman became the 
tenant of the Archers, and though he and his descendants 
remained at Botley for about 130 years, they were tenants 
the whole time, first of the Archers, and then of the Knights 
of Barrels. 

John Burman of Botley had a family of eight children, 
the four youngest being born at Botley, and baptized at 
Wootton Wawen. The eldest son John, afterwards of 


* Captain Saunders, the Stratford antiquary, sketched the house 
about 1825. The sketch is now in the Saunders collection at Shake- 
speare’s Birthplace. 
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Lady Lane, Tanworth, we will deal with in the next 
chapter. ‘The study of the others we shall find of con- 
siderable interest. 

John Burman’s death took place in 1770, at the age of 
sixty-eight. Born in ‘Tanworth parish, and living just 
outside its bounds for a large part of his life, he retained 
his interest in his native place, where he remained a land- 
owner, and was for many years one of the charity feoffees, 
and here he was buried on the 4th November. In his 
will, dated 11th November, 1767, and proved at Worcester, 
7th January, 1771, he appointed his widow, Rebecca, 
sole executrix, and to her he left a house and garden in 
Tanworth, no doubt part of the property settled on him 
by his father at the time of his marriage, and where he and 
his wife first set up house. On the death of his widow this 
was to go to his youngest son, Richard. From Richard it 
eventually passed to Azs son, John, who was the owner at 
the time of the tithe apportionment in 1838. A messuage 
and land at Ullenhall went to Isaac ; Clay Piece, inherited 
from his father, went to his daughter, Elizabeth ; four 
closes of land known at Heathfields, part of the Court land, 
went to Richard ; and two houses and a garden at Henley 
to ‘Thomas. 

It will be noticed that his son William is not mentioned. 
Tradition has it that he was a “‘ ne’er do well,’? who became 
a gamekeeper. Nor is there any mention of the eldest 
son John, but we must remember that the Kemp’s Green 
farm had been entailed on him by his grandfather. The 
Rowington property had presumably been handed over 


to John by his father during his lifetime, as he later disposed — 


of it in his will. 
As mentioned above, Thomas received two houses and 
a garden at Henley. Thomas Burman was a notable man. 


He became a doctor, and established the private asylum ~ 


at Henley-in-Arden which was formerly conducted at 
Burman House, probably one of the houses which Thomas 
inherited from his father. Attached to this house is a 
smaller one known as Burman Cottage, by the side of which 
runs a lane, which was formerly bridged, thus connecting 
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up a larger house on the north side of the lane, the whole 
constituting the asylum. Thomas Burman died in 1822, 
aged seventy-eight, and lies buried in Beaudesert Church- 
yard. He had married Sarah Allen Blessley, and left a 
son, Thomas James Philip Burman (1780-1840), also a 
medical man, who continued the asylum and flourished 
greatly, building for himself the large white house known 
as Arden House, on the Stratford side of Henley. He lies 
near his father in Beaudesert Churchyard, and was 
succeeded at the asylum by his son, Dr. Hugh Francis 
Burman, M.D. (1815-1850), at whose early death without 
issue the asylum passed into other hands.* His wife was 
the sister of the Rev. John Couchman, Lord of the Manor 
of Solihull, and after Dr. Burman’s death she married her 
cousin, the Rev. John Holbech Short, Vicar of Baddesley 
Clinton. 

Thomas Burman, his son and grandson, were all in- 
fluential people at Henley, and all filled the office of High 
_ Bailiff, T. J. P. Burman for a longer period than any other 
holder : 

Thomas Burman, 1777-1778 ; Thomas James Philip 

Burman, 1819-1840; Hugh Francis Burman, 1845-1850. 


Burman House later became a school, and has now 
descended in the social scale, but still bears the old name, 
which is conspicuous on the right hand side of the street 
as one travels from Birmingham towards Stratford. 

Richard Burman of Botley (1747-1830), was the youngest 
son of John Burman of the same place, and was twenty- 
four years old at the time of his father’s death, being twenty 
years the junior of his eldest brother, John. He married 
before reaching his majority, Elizabeth Webb, at Snitter- 
field (April 2nd, 1766), and succeeded to the farm at his 
father’s death. He lived to be eighty-two, and his tomb- 
stone may be seen on the south side of Wootton Wawen 
Churchyard. He was an active man in his parish, and many 

* Dr. T. J. P. Burman had an elder son, William Charles (born 1807), 
who graduated at Queen’s College, Oxford. He owned land at 


Wootton Wawen in 1873, but since then I have heard nothing of him, 
or of any descendants. 
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times served as Chapelwarden, Overseer of the Poor, and 
Constable at Ullenhall, which was then a chapelry of 
Wootton Wawen. He left a family of six sons and a 
daughter, most of whom are of some interest. John, the 
eldest child, and the last Burman of Botley, succeeded his 
father on the farm, and remained a bachelor for the whole 
of his long life of ninety years. He died in 1864, when the 
family connection with Botley ended. 

Richard Burman, the second son of Richard Burman of 
Botley, purchased premises at Henley in 1805, where he 
set up as a mercer. Later he combined banking with his 
business, probably engaging in the new venture after the 
closing of the original Burman’s Bank. He married Rebecca 
Mander, of the old Lapworth family of that name, and at 
his death in 1850 things were evidently prosperous, his 
son John succeeding to the combined business. John 
remained a bachelor, and perhaps partly in consequence, 
was socially much in demand. There are still living people 
in Henley who remember the notable figure he cut as he 
rode through the town in his hunting pink, and as he was 
generally considered to be a wealthy man, the surprise 
was great, when in 1870, he failed. Some time ago, Mr. 
Harry Hawkes, the former High Bailiff, told me that he 
well remembered John Burman and the failure of his 
bank, then the only one in Henley, the people running 
down the street crying, ‘‘ Burman’s Bank’s failed,’’ making 
a great impression on his young mind. The business, or 
at least the premises, was purchased by the Stourbridge 
and Kidderminster Bank, now absorbed in the Midland 
Bank. The building is still to be seen opposite the White 
Swan, and is now a boot shop bearing the sign, ‘‘ Ye Olde 
Bank House.” Years after his failure John Burman was 
found drowned in Blackford Mill pond at Henley. He 
had seven brothers and sisters, but what became of them I 
cannot say. He took an interest in the Court Leet, and in 
1855 served as affearor with John Hannett, author of 
The Forest of Arden. 

The third son of Richard Burman of Botley was William, 
who settled at Stratford-on-Avon, and following the 
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example of the earlier Burmans, became Mayor of the 
Borough in 1819, and again in 1833. He married Mary 
Southam, and died in 1856, at the age of seventy-one, 
leaving among other children a son, Thomas Southam 
Burman, a doctor who lived at Bishopton. Dr. Burman 
married the widow of the Rev. John Clayton, Vicar of 
Stratford-on-Avon, and daughter of John Thackwell, 
D.L., j.P., of Wilton Place, Gloucestershire, and Rye 
Court, Worcestershire, but left no issue at his death when 
seventy-eight, in 1893. His youngest brother, Henry, 
died in 1860, at the early age of thirty-two, leaving a | 
widow, the daughter of Thomas Lucy, of Stratford, who 
survived him by half a century, being buried in a vault 
under the avenue to the church, in 1910. She was the 
last inhabitant of Stratford-on-Avon to bear the name of 
Burman. 

Continuing the children of Richard Burman of Botley, 
we find that the fourth son, Henry, was killed at Waterloo. 
What his rank was, or why he was asoldier, I do not know, 
but he died an honourable death—for his country on the 
field of battle. Edmund died at Henley, and Thomas at 
Warwick in 1827, he being buried in the family vault at 
Stratford. The only daughter, Dinah, married Richard 
Edwards, of Wood End, Tanworth, and became the 
grandmother of Alderman Samuel Edwards, a former 
Lord Mayor of Birmingham. 

There are many memorials to this branch of the family 
in the porch of Stratford Church, near to which lies the 
family vault. 

The Botley Bible—As already related the Bible was. 
purchased by John Burman, of Kemp’s Green, in 1717. 
On his death it went to Botley, the property of his son 
John. For three generations it remained there, until in 
1838 Dr. ‘IT. S. Burman begged it from his uncle John, when. 
it left Botley after a sojourn of more than a hundred years. 
In 1883 Dr. Burman gave it to Richard Hugh Bur an, 
of Sutton Coldfield, from whom it went to his daughter, 
Miss Hester Burman, who has recently presented it to 
Mr. John Charles Burman, of Edgbaston. 
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CHAPTER Xi. 
Joun BurMan oF Lapy LANE, AND THE INSULIS, 


WE have already seen that the eldest son of John Burman 
(the first) of Botley was yet another John. He was born at 
Tanworth on sth March, 1727/8. While he was still a 
child his father moved to "Botley, about 1735, and he was 
not yet a man when he was married at the age of nineteen 
to Mary, daughter of Richard Insull, on May Ist, 1747. 
His bride was many years his senior, having been baptized 
at Tanworth on February 19th, 1716/7, and was therefore 
thirty years of age when married to her youthful bride- 
groom. The wedding was performed at Ullenhall Chapel 
in the parish of Wootton Wawen, and all the present 
Warwickshire Burmans trace their descent to this union. 

The Insulls were a successful family of flax growers 
and wick-yarn makers, originating in Worcestershire, and 
the father of Mary Burman was a prosperous man, though 
his wealth was small in comparison with that accumulated 
by his son. The Insulls were originally a Roman Catholic 
family, though, like the Vicar of Bray, they found it 
expedient to change with the times. At the end of the 
seventeenth century the Franciscan Registers contain the 
names of several Insulls of Tanworth. This was during the 
reign of the last two Stuart kings, one a secret Catholic, 
and the other-an open one. After the Protestant revolution 
of 1688, the Insulls appear to have conformed to the 
Church of England, and all Richard’s children were 
baptized at Tanworth Church, he himself being church- 
warden in 1733 and 1734. In the former year his name 
was engraved on one of the new bells, where it remains to 
this day. An interesting entry relating to the family 
appears in the Tanworth registers during 1688 : 


1688. Elizabeth wife of Edw. Insull bur : 


It will be noticed that no date is stated, and it would 
appear that the interment did not take place, as the 
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Franciscan Registers record the burial of Elizabeth Insull 
in the Reman Catholic faith. There was probably a 
family dispute as to which faith she should be buried in, 
and the Catholic element triumphed. 

Richard and Mary Insull had a family of eight children, 
of whom six were daughters, one son John dying in infancy, 
and the other, Richard, living to accumulate a large estate, 
eventually to be passed on to the Burman family, as I 
shall record later. All the daughters married, Elizabeth 
to John Satchwell, Mary to John Burman, Ann to Isaac 
Green, Sarah to a Waring, Rebecca to an Arnold, and 
Hannah to John Hunt, of Beaumonts. It is interesting to 
note of these husbands that John Burman and John Hunt 
were cousins, while Isaac Green was the uncle of John 
Burman. 

Richard Insull died in 1743, in his will disposing of 
considerable property, Mary Burman receiving £300. 
He mentions his newly erected house, the Brook House 
Farm, which went to his youngest daughter, Hannah Hunt, 
whose estate of Beaumonts it adjoins. With Beaumonts 
this is now Burman property. 

After their marriage, John Burman and Mary Insull 
appear to have lived at Kemp’s Green, the farm which 
had been entailed on John by his grandfather, and which 
was the home of his ancestors, the Courts. The estate 
was in all probability settled on him by his father at the 
time of the marriage, the money which Mary had inherited 
from her father being invested in land adjoining the Kemp’s 
Green Farm. 

In what year John Burman and his wife moved from 
Kemp’s Green to Lady Lane is not precisely known, but, 
as Sir John Burman says, the reasons are not far to seek. 
Richard Insull, the younger, had married, 16th February, 
1736, Hester (or Esther), daughter of John Field, of 
Jerring’s Hall, at St. Mary’s, Warwick, and was living close 
to Lady Lane at Light Hall. Continuing the wick-yarn 
trade established by his father, he was rapidly accumulating 
a fortune, and buying farm after farm. Lady Lane was 
one of these properties, and John Burman became the 
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tenant of his brother-in-law, entering also on the growing 
of flax. It was an industry not only remunerative in itself, 
but valuable from an agricultural point of view, as the 
process of bleaching fertilized the land. There are still 
standing at Lady Lane old buildings in which the work 
was carried on, the “‘ buckhouse’”’ being an adjunct of 
every flax-growing farm, and here the flax underwent 
treatment after being harvested, so that a flax grower 
was much more than a farmer. The growing of flax is 
now unknown at Tanworth. 

I have only one record of John Burman as a participant 
in local public affairs, viz., an indenture dated 1st January, 
1765, wherein the two surviving feoffees of the Tanworth 
Charities, Lord Archer and John Burman of Botley, added 
eighteen new feoffees, of whom John was one.* 

Four children were born to John and Mary Burman, 
of Lady Lane, viz., Richard, of Monkspath Hall; Sarah, 
who married Jonathan Heynes, of Beoley ; John, of Light 
Hall ; and ‘Thomas, of Lady Lane. They were all married 
when their father died on December 28th, 1781, at the 
comparatively early age of fifty-three. His funeral took 
place on New Year’s Day at Tanworth, the entry in the 
register describing him as “‘ Mr. John Burman.”’ Three 
years later appears the entry: ‘‘ Mary widow of John 
Burman gent.: bur: 15 March’ [1785]. 

In his will, John Burman “‘ of Tanworth gentleman ”’ 
appointed as executors his widow and youngest son, Thomas, 
Richard, the eldest son, received the old Kemp’s Green 
property, including five closes which had been settled on 
his mother, to whom he was to pay an annuity of £20 
in lieu of rents (with the death of Richard the Kemp’s 
Green property at last departed from the family). John 


* In order to show how the principal families of the parish were 
related by blood or marriage, here are the names of the other seventeen 
new feoffees : The Hon. Andrew Archer, the Rev. Richard Bradshaw 
(Vicar), John Hunt, Richard Insull, Edward Arnold, Thomas Hunt, 
Poole Field, John Woollaston the younger, Richard Field, Henry 
Osbond, Joseph Ashbery, William Beach, William Chambers, Anthony 
Hurlstone, William Black, John Mander, and John Ashbery. These 
were all freeholders. ” 
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received the Rowington farm; Sarah Heynes, the only 
daughter, received £50 ; and Thomas a farm at Tanworth 
in the tenure of Robert Taylor. In addition, Thomas 
received all the stock “‘in or upon or belonging to both 
and each of the farms I now rent, one of which farms is now 
in my own occupation, and the other in the occupation 
of my son Thomas.” Thomas also got the residue, and 
the probability is that John Burman had done more for 
his two elder sons during his lifetime than he had done for 
the youngest, who had always remained under his father’s 
supervision. It is clear from the will that Lady Lane had 
not been purchased during John’s lifetime. 

With the move to Lady Lane the scene has changed to 
the northern end of Tanworth parish, bordering on Shirley. 


CHAPTER XII. 
MonkKsPATtTH HALL. 


RicHARD Burman, eldest son of John and Mary Burman, 
of Lady Lane, purchased the estate at Monkspath in 1775, 
presumably with funds furnished by his father. He had 
lived at home until his marriage two years before his 
father’s death, to Ann Wherrett (née Steen), a widow. 
The wedding was at Solihull Church on May rith, 1779, 
and soon after he took up his abode at his newly built 
house, Monkspath Hall, where he carried on the flax 
growing and wick-yarn making which had proved so 
profitable to his relatives, the Insulls. His house lay on 
the outskirts of Solihull parish, and he may have owned 
land there in right of his wife, for the Wherretts were a 
landowning family who have left us their name in the 
modern Wherrett’s Well Lane. In any case, he was 
churchwarden at Solihull in 1781, and here the eldest of 
his four daughters (he had no son) was married to John 
Lowe on April 7th, 1801.* He was churchwarden at 
Tanworth from 1787 to 1790, and it was during his term 
of office that the drastic restoration of the church took 
place. The vicar at least ought to have known better, 
for he was Philip Wren, a great-grandson of the famous 
Sir Christopher, who purchased the manor of Wroxall in 
1713, and with whose descendants it remained until 1861. 
We ‘seem to see the vicar’s hand in a business transaction 
entered into by Richard Burman in 1804, when he pur- 
chased a mortgage on Mowsley End Farm, Wroxall, and 
six years later assigned it to the trustees of Christopher 
Roberts Wren. 

When Richard Burman died in 1823 he was seventy- 
four, was buried at Tanworth, and Monkspath Hall passed 


* A son of this marriage was Dr. Thomas Lowe, who practised 
medicine at Solihull for more than fifty years; a grandson is Mr. 
Conway Lowe, of Edgbaston; and a great-grandson is Dr. John 
Burman Lowe, of Lacock, Wilts. 
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to his eldest and only married daughter, Mary Lowe, with 
whose descendants it still remains; but on the death of 
Mr. A. L. Lowe in 1928 it went to a married daughter, 
thus passing from the name of Lowe exactly as it had passed 
from the name of Burman more than a century before. 


Early in the last century a tragedy occurred at Monks- 
path Hall, of which there are two versions, both quoted 
by Sir John Burman, who says : 

‘‘ Not far from the hall is a deep, dark pool, known 
as the Buckhus or Backhouse Pit, famous as the home of 
ancient carp. One summer’s evening whilst Richard 
Burman and his men were engaged in loading hay, loud 
screams were heard in the direction of the pit. All 
rushed to the spot, and there, struggling in the water, 
was Mrs. Burman. Efforts to save her proved futile, 
and in the presence of such a tragedy haymaking was 
abandoned. A half loaded wagon was left in the field, 
and there remained. It has never since been removed, 
and the rotting timbers may still be seen (1916).” 


That is one version, but the late Mr. A. L. Lowe*, 
the then owner of the estate, supplied a different one when 
Sir John submitted the proof sheets to him. It runs as 
follows : 

‘As to your tragedy I am afraid it will not do. The 
wagon still bears the name, ‘ Richard Lowe, Monks- 
path Hall, Tanworth, Warwick,’ and the story I have 
always heard from my cousin, Mrs. Farr, the daughter 
of Richard Lowe, to whom the property descended on 
the death of her father, intestate, September 24th, 1864, 
(and who left the property to me), was—That the wagon 
loaded with hay or corn was being drawn into the rick 
yard, when Uncle Richard was told that his wife either 
had been taken ill or was much worse. He left the 
wagon and went into the house to find his wife dying, 
and she did die 7 March, 1842, aged twenty-six. Uncle 
refused to have the wagon touched, and there it has 


* Arthur Labron Lowe was a solicitor, and Registrar of the Bir- 
mingham County Court. He is buried at Salter Street. 
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remained, or what is now left of it, to this day. Mrs. 
Farr was the daughter of his second wife. The wagon 
stands in Calve’s Close, which adjoins Backhouse 
meadow, and there is a good-sized pool which waters 
both meadows. I never heard the deep, dark pool story. 
However that may be, there can be no doubt as to the 
date 1842, and the wagon has stood seventy-four years 
on that spot.” 


There are the two versions of the story. I cannot decide 
between them, nor do I know if the wagon is still there. 
Sir John is undoubtedly correct in saying that the pool is 
the home of ancient carp. When the late Mr. W. J. 
Burman of Hockley Heath was little more than a youth, he 
there caught a carp which he took home to his father’s 
house at Hockley Heath, placing it in the pool near the 
house. Here it remained until it died in 1928, well over half 
a century after its capture. 


Monkspath Hall is a pretty house, not very large, stand- 
ing well back from the Stratford Road at the end of a long 
drive, on the left side of the road proceeding from 
Birmingham. 


CHAPTER XIII. 
Licht HALL. 


LicuTt HALL is situated a short distance from the Stratford 
Road at Monkspath, not far from the ever-growing village 
of Shirley. It has been described by those who knew it in 
its best days as a charming place, and was approached 
along a fine avenue of trees leading from the Stratford 
Road, but these have long since disappeared with the park 
land which surrounded the house. It was built about 
1750 by the second Richard Insull, and is a substantial 
structure of red brick mellowed by age. Large and com- 
fortable, it gives one the impression of having been the 
solid house of asolidman. Richard Insull described it as his 
‘* mansion house,”’ but for more than a century it has been. 
the home of a tenant farmer. ‘The interior contains a 
spacious entrance hall, from which rises a fine oak staircase, 
and a walled garden supplied the house with fruit and 
vegetables. The front rooms now have bay windows, but 
I have a water-colour which must have been painted at 
least eighty years, showing that all the windows were then 
flat ones. 

Here lived the Insulls and the Burmans for more than 
eighty years, the most influential family in this large parish, 
with the exception of the lords of Umberslade. How 
Richard Insull became a wealthy landowner has already 
been explained. At the time that he took up his abode 
at Light Hall he had been married to Hester Field for 
fourteen years, and the couple lived on in the house for a 
further thirty-three years, childless to the end. When 
Richard died in 1783 he was sixty-eight. Of several 
nephews who might with equal right have been considered 
as heir, the one chosen was John Burman, the second son 
of Richard Insull’s sister Mary, and her husband, John 
Burman of Lady Lane. A consideration which may have 
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influenced Richard in deciding upon his heir was the fact 
that nephew John had married (on May 4th, 1778, at 
Tanworth) the namesake and great-niece of his wile, 
incidentally being the second of four Burmans to marry 
a Field, in each case the Burman being the bridegroom. ‘The 
young couple were thus doubly related to the Insulls, 
whose interest in them appears to have doubled with the 
relationship. 


The Fields came originally from King’s Norton, but 
had been established at Tanworth since the sixteenth 
century. For about two hundred and fifty years the 
senior branch of the family lived at Jerring’s Hall, in the 
north of Tanworth parish, and it was to Esther, daughter 
of Richard Field, of Jerring’s Hall, that John Burman was 
married in 1778. After their marriage John and Esther 
settled at Monkspath, probably at Madam’s Hill, a pro- 
perty which seems to have been purchased by the bride- 
groom’s father as a marriage portion for his son. Here 
they remained until Richard Insull died in 1783, which 
event meant a great improvement in their circumstances. 
They moved to Light Hall, and John Burman became 
“Squire”? Burman. For generations the Burmans had 
been landowners, but had ranked only as yeomen. Now 
they rose from ‘“‘ gentleman” to “esquire,” the two 
John Burmans of Light Hall being always so described in the 
parish records, where they were the only men to be so 
designated until the arrival of Mr. Bolton King at Umbers- 
lade in 1826. 


Richard Insull’s will is a long and entertaining docu- 
ment, in which he disposes of much land and money, 
Brage’s Farm going to Richard Field, nephew, and the 
residue, consisting of land at Tanworth and Ullenhall, 
together with the personal estate, to John Burman, he 
and Richard Field being the executors. 


As had always been a characteristic of his family, John 
Burman took a considerable interest in local public affairs. 
He was churchwarden in 1785 and 1786, when he was 
succeeded in turn by his two brothers. He was one of the 
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founders of the Tanworth Association for the Prosecution 
of Felons in 1784, and was Chairman of the Association 
from 1798-1805.* Everything goes to show that John 
Burman was a man both active and ambitious, and though 
his wealth was considerable, it was evidently not great 
enough to please him, for at the height of his prosperity 
he founded a private bank. It is extraordinarily difficult 
to obtain information about this venture, and I have 
not succeeded in arriving at the date of the founding of the 
bank. We know definitely that one branch was established 
in a large building (now divided into two houses) in Tan- 
worth village. I have always understood that another 
branch was opened at Henley-in-Arden, but have been 
unable to obtain any confirmation of the story. It is 
certain that Burman House at Henley was the asylum, 
but “* Ye Olde Bank House ” rousing hopes of a discovery, 
I paid it a visit, and was kindly allowed to inspect the 
deeds, which revealed the fact that Richard Burman of 
the Botley family, purchased the premises in 1805, and 
that he and his son John carried on the business of a mercer 
until 1870. With this they combined banking, and the 
place was known as “ Burman’s Bank,” but nothing is 
clearer than that it is not the site of the original Burman’s 
Bank. What is more, nobody at Henley appears to know 
of an earlier bank, and the only concrete fact which I have 
unearthed is that a John Burman purchased a house at 
Henley in 1799, but he may easily have been John Burman 
of Botley. 

Another disappointing feature is that I know of no 
existing relics of the bank. When, in 1907, I paid a visit 
to my great-uncle, Samuel Burman, then eighty-one years 
of age, he told me that he had a note of the old bank, 
which he would show me, but he could not find it, and 
what became of it I do not know. 

* It is worth noting that since its first day a Burman has always had 
a seat on the Committee, and five members of the family have served 
as Chairmen, viz.: John Burman (1798-1805), Thomas Burman 
(1848-1853), John Shuttleworth Burman (1874-1880), Woollaston 


John Burman (1880-1895), and Tertius Madeley Burman (1895 to 
date), the last sixty-six vears without a break. 
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Assuming that the bank was founded before 1808,* 
it must then have been flourishing, for in that year John 
Burman’s eldest son, John, was married to Mary Heath 
(at Tanworth, on June aist), his father settling on him 
Light Hall and Madam’s Hill, he himself moving to a 
house which he built in Tanworth village near to the 
church, but actually in the parish of Wootton Wawen. 
This house he called Aspley House. Here he would of 
course be much more conveniently situated for the bank 
than he previously was at Light Hall. His new daughter- 
in-law brought money to the family, for she was a con- 
siderable heiress. ‘The daughter of John Heath (1755- 
1828), who is buried at Tanworth, she was born at Light 
Farm, Packwood, in 1785, her mother, who died in child- 
birth when Mary was three years old, being Elizabeth 
Lea, of ‘Tanworth, who was sister of Thomas Lea, lord of 
the manor of Rowington, and consequently aunt of William 
Welch Lea, well known in his day as a solicitor at Henley, 
and of the Rev. Thomas Lea, Vicar of Bishop’s Itchington, 
and Rector of Tadmarton, Oxfordshire, whose only child 
married the Rev. William Sanderson Miller, the hunting 
parson-squire of Radway. On coming of age Mary 
inherited considerable landed property under the wills of 
two bachelor uncles of her mother’s, John and Samuel 
Woollaston, of Box ‘Trees, Hockley Heath, in the parish of 
Tanworth. It is said that the church bells rang in six 
parishes on her wedding day. In passing, it’ is worth 
noting that her birthplace, Light Farm, was the house 
from which Sarah Ford was married to Michael Johnson, 
of Lichfield, in 1706. 

John Burman, the elder, continued his bank until a 
fateful day of which no living person seems to know the 
date, when a cashier bolted to America, as the story 
runs, and serious defalcations were discovered. There 
were probably other factors in the case, as many banks 
closed their doors in those days of the Napoleonic wars. 


* John Burman made large sales of timber in 1806, including 173 
trees at Little Ford Hall, Oxstalls, Rambrook, and Tom Hill; and all 
Alderhanger coppice. Total, £538. 
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Unlimited note issues did not inspire confidence, and 
panics were frequent. It was seldom that a run on a bank 
was satisfactorily dealt with, but if John Burman endured 
this unpleasant experience, he came through it in triumph, 
though at the cost of a great part of his estate. All creditors 
were paid in full, and in his youth, Mr. Fred Barratt talked 
to cold people who had seen the banker returning from 
London with steaming horse and pistol in hand, notes to 
save the situation strapped to his body in a leather pouch. 
Difficulties appear to have arisen in the: family, and 
*‘ thieves’? broke into Light Hall, stealing the marriage 
settlement by means of which Light Hall and Madam’s 
Hill had become the property of John the younger. Perhaps 
he had refused to mortgage his estate to help in paying off 
the creditors, but after the disappearance of the deed a 
mortgage appears to have been raised. It sounds unsavoury 
but as we know so little, we must refrain from being too 
critical. When John Burman, the eider, made his wil] in 
1820, he made some amends to his eldest son by bequeath- 
ing to him what had formerly been his own, though now 
heavily encumbered. It is noticeable that he left nothing 
else to his eldest son, and we can only think that relations 
between them were strained. 

John Burman, senior, died at Aspley House on November 
23rd, 1820, in his sixty-eighth year, after a long illness, 
borne (to quote his obituary notice in Aris’s Birmingham 
Gazette) with exemplary fortitude and pious resignation. 
The paper proceeds to describe him as “ that most worthy 
and respectable character, John Burman, Esq.’ He left 
five children, John (of Light Hall), Richard (a solicitor 
living at Southam), Insull (of Hill Farm, Tanworth), 
Isaac (of Beaumont’s Hill), and Esther (wife of Thomas 
Crayford Banister), all of whom are mentioned in his will. 
He was buried at Tanworth on November 29th, and his 
will, dated February 14th, 1820, and proved at Doctor’s 
Commons on December 20th, in the same year by Isaac 
Burman, the sole executor, is an interesting document. 
It is witnessed by Thomas Cormouls, curate of ‘Tanworth, 
Nathaniel Vyse, landlord of the Bell Inn, and John Gopsill. 
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As before mentioned, John, the eldest son, received 
Light Hall and Madam’s Hill, which were morally his 
already. The second son, Richard, did not fare very well, 
only receiving a farm at Salter Street, in the occupation of 
John Smith, which I have no means of identifying. ts 
fell to the two youngest sons to receive the remainder, 
Insull obtaining his own home, Hill Farm, also the water- 
mill and windmill (still standing) situated partly in ‘Tan- 
worth and partly in Wootton Wawen, and in possession 
of John Page, together with other lands. This legacy 
was charged with an annuity of £50 to Esther, wife of 
Thomas Crayford Banister, and after her death a legacy 
of £1,000 to her children. Isaac received the Brook House 
Farm, Tanworth, Aspley House, his father’s residence, 
land known as the Bear Lees and the Ox-stalls, a house and 
garden let to Thomas Fitter, land called Jennell Hill and 
Yorkshire Meadows, a cottage at Aspley Heath in the occu- 
pation of Richard Edwards, a farm called Bickerscourt, 
in the parish of Tanworth, and two woods known as 
Jennell Coppice and Alderhanger Coppice. In addition, 
Isaac received the residue, which was charged with an 
annuity of £50 to his mother (Esther Burman was buried 
at Tanworth, April 13th, 1826, aged sixty-nine). The 
widow, in addition to the annuity, received £20 to purchase 
her mourning, and all her late husband’s “‘ goods, furniture, 
cloaths, and linen ”’ for her life, after which they were to 
go to Isaac. Two legacies of £100 each were left to grand- 
children, John, the eldest son of Insull, and Harriett 
Banister. John and Richard both had sons of similar age 
to Insull’s eldest son, but they were not favoured by their 
grandfather. To illustrate the extraordinary story of the 
theft of the marriage settlement, I here reproduce the first 
portion of John Burman’s will : 

“TJ, John Burman, of Tanworth in the County of 
Warwick gentleman do make this my last will as follows. 
Whereas by an Indenture of Settlement made on the 
marriage of my son John Burman with Mary Heath 
spinster bearing date on or about the seventeenth day of 
June one thousand eight hundred and eight between 
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me the said John Burman of the first part, John Burman 
the younger of the second part, and Insull Burman of the 
parish of Tanworth of the third part it was witnessed 
that in consideration of the said marriage and other con- 
siderations therein mentioned I the said John Burman 
the elder did grant bargain sell release and confirm unto 
the said Insull Burman all that messuage or tenement 
buildings closes farm land and hereditaments known as 

Light Hall and which were devised to me by the will of 

Mr. Richard Insull deceased And also all those three 

closes of land adjoining thereto called Middlemore Hades 

containing twenty-three acres one rood and ten perches. 

And also all that messuage (etc.) and three closes of land 

called by the name of Madam’s ffarm and two messuages 

then lately built on the said farm called Madam?’s 
with the buildings gardens, &c., belonging. To hold 
the said messuages land &c. to the said Insull Burman 
to the uses following—To the uses of me the said John 
Burman the elder until the said marriage and immediately 
after to such uses as the said John Burman the younger 
by any deed or by his last will should direct to use of the 
said John Burman the younger his heirs and assigns for 
ever. And whereas the house of the said John Burman 
the younger at Light Hall some time since was broken 
open by Thieves and the Settlement above recited was 
stolen thereout and it is supposed has been destroyed 

Now I the said John Burman the elder do hereby fully 

acknowledge that I have in and by the said recited 

Settlement conveyed and assured the said messuages 

& lands to my son the said John Burman the younger 

his heirs etc. for ever. And in order further to ratify 

the said Deed of Settlement I do hereby give and devise 
the said messuages etc. to my said son John Burman the 
younger for ever... .” 

Though John Burman had been obliged to dispose of 
much land, we see from his will that “ the old squire ”’ 
did not die a landless man, though I strongly suspect that 
the whole estate had been heavily mortgaged to pay off 
the bank’s creditors. As we shall see, none of the sons 
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reaped any permanent benefit from his father’s estate. 
I have no means of arriving at the amount of land he 
inherited from his uncle, but Sir John Burman (in his book) 
tells us that the second John Burman could set out with his 
gun from Light Hall, and walk in a straight line as far as 
Mockley Wood without stepping off his own land (perhaps 
including that of his father), a matter of five miles. I may 
add that my father always said the same, and /us father 
lived at Light Hall in those days. 


The new head of the family, the second John Burman 
of Light Hall, was forty years old when his father died. 
_ He was perhaps not so well off as he had been, but his wife 
had money, and he remained the squire. ‘The earliest 
census returns record that Light Hall was a gentleman’s 
residence, and was not used for agricultural or com- 
mercial purposes. Smith’s Warwickshire Dilineated, published 
about 1820, takes the reader a journey from Birmingham to 
Henley and Alcester, and says that “‘ about the seventh 
mile from Birmingham, a short distance to the right of 
the road, is Light Hall, the residence of John Burman, 
Esq.”’ West’s History of Warwickshive (1830) also gives, 
in ajourney from Stratford-on-Avon to Birmingham, among 
the “ objects worthy of notice, Light Halli, the seat of 
John Burman, Esq.”’ 


Here John Burman kept a _ of hounds, the present 
Dog Kennel Lane, leading from the house to the Stratford 
Road. at Monkspath, denoting where the hounds were 
kennelled. ‘Though he was an ardent sportsman, he found 
time to take an interest in politics, and there was talk of 
his representing the county in Parliament, which never 
materialised. In 1820, he was engaged with his brother 
Insull in what was described as “‘ the most important 
political event of the day ’—the trial at Warwick Assizes 
for conspiracy of the celebrated Chartist, Major John 
Cartwright. The Burman brothers were members of the 
Special Jury, who found Cartwright and his four associates 
guilty, after an absence of twenty minutes. Cartwright, 
who was then eighty, was fined £100. 
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We are now at the end of the reign of George III, 
when the Burman influence around Tanworth was pro- 
bably at its highest. The head of the family, John Burman, 
was living at Aspley House, his eldest son was at Light 
Hall, and his brothers were at Monkspath Hall and Lady 
Lane respectively. His second son was in practice as a 
solicitor at Southam, and his two youngest sons were living 
at the Hill Farm and Beaumont’s Hill. His nephews, 
John and Richard, were living on their own properties at 
Waring’s Green and Houndsfield, and further afield, 
his uncle Richard was at Botley, his cousin Thomas was 
running his asylum at Henley, while another cousin William 
was Mayor of Stratford. 

What kind of people were these old Burmans? We 
know what they looked like, and their outlook on life 
probably differed little from that of their ancestors who 
accepted the Reformation with reluctance, and did not 
accept the rule of Cromwell at all ; and doubtless it differed 
little from that of their descendants of the present day. 
Burmans do not change! These Georgians were Tories 
to a man, attached to the soil of England, and particularly 
of Warwickshire, devoted to the Church of England, as is 
to be seen by the monotonous regularity with which they 
filled the office of churchwarden century after century to 
the present day. But what of the future: old habits and 
customs, attachment to the ancestral soil, our very civiliza- 
tion itself, are all in the melting pot at present, and we dare 
not prophesy. 

To return to Light Hall. John and Mary Burman had 
a family of seven children, and were affectionate parents. 
All their children were baptized at Tanworth, the fourth 
child, Sophia, on two occasions, according to the parish 
registers ! On the first occasion, November 28th, 1812, 
she was only five days old, and circumstances no doubt 
prevented the ceremony. The entry was presumably 
made beforehand, and never deleted. Then, on July 25th, 
1814, appears the entry: ‘‘ Sophia (born 25 Nov., 1812) 
daughter of John and Mary Burman, Light Hall, gent.” 
The delicate little girl died in her sixth year, in the burials 
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for 1818 appearing the entry: ‘“‘ Sophie Burman, Light 
aaiines, Oct. 31.” 

I possess a letter written by Mary Burman to her eldest 
child Mary, which is so typical of the stiff style of the day, 
reminiscent of Jane Austen, that I cannot resist reproducing 
_ Light Hall, April 24th, 1822. 

My Dear Mary, 

© T shall feel great pleasure in executing your com- 
mission the first opportunity, or any other that will at 
all conduce to your improvement or pleasure, as TI am 
sure your good sense will not allow you to wish for any- 
thing improper. I wish you always to keep in mind 
that youth is the fit season for improvement. If you do 
not embrace the present opportunity it will never return 
and when you are grown up you will look back with the 
greatest regret on time so misapplied, instead of the great 
pleasure you will receive from the consciousness of having 
done your duty by contributing to the satisfaction of 
your parents and friends by every attention to improve- 
ment in your power. I would not by this letter lead you 
to think ‘we think you negligent, far otherwise. We are 
very satisfied with your improvement since you have 
been with Miss Gilbert. There is one more thing that 

I wish to recommend to you before all the accomplish- 

ments you can acquire, and in the midst of the severest 

application or on the bed of sickness even at the hour of 
death, will in every period of your life be your greatest 
support. I need not tell you that is your duty to your 

Maker. You have read in your Bible that beautiful 

passage which by recommending to your most serious 

consideration I shall conclude—‘ Remember thy Creator 
in the days of thy youth.’ 
“T remain, my dear Mary, 
‘Your affectionate Mother, 
‘* Mary BuRMAN.’ 


? 


Poor great-aunt Mary, who was then thirteen years of 
age, does not appear to have been guilty of any crime. 
Such letters were among the trials that children of the past 
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had to endure. She was at home in charge of a governess, 
her eldest brother Insull being away at school studying in 
the house of the Rev. Thomas Cormouls (Tanworth 
Vicarage), where we find him in the census return of 1891. 

In 1832, serious financial trouble descended upon John 
Burman of Light Hall. His younger brother Richard, the 
solicitor, became involved in difficulties, and to rescue him 
from them much money had to be found. He had left 
Southam for London in hurried fashion in 1826; and it 
may be that the money was found then, the effects not being 
felt until 1832. As the estate was already mortgaged there 
was no alternative to a sale. Light Hall was entailed on the 
eldest son, Insull Burman, who had recently come of age, 
and consented to the estate being sold; consequently 
Richard was rescued from his difficulties, and the family 
honour was saved at the expense of John Burman’s estate. 
As we have seen, the two youngest brothers received much 
land under their father’s will, but at the Tithe Apportion- 
ment in 1838, not one of the four sons of the first John 
Burman, of Light Hall, owned an acre of land in the parish, 
from which I conclude that they were all involved in 
Richard’s trouble. John was then dead, Richard in 
London, Insull had come back to Tanworth as school- 
master, after living in a distant county, and Isaac was 
living at Yardley Wood. Trouble had truly descended on 
this branch of the family, but other branches were pros- 
perous, and in 1838 the Burmans still owned 932 acres of 
land in the parish, or just one-tenth of the whole. Twenty 
years earlier their ownership must have been very much 
greater. - 

I do not know the exact date that Light Hall went from 
the family (Earl Cornwallis was the purchaser) ; but 
I have the following note in my grandfather’s writing, 
“ Insull Burman, Light Hall, Oct. goth, 1832,” which I 
suspect was the final date. The contents were sold “ by 
the direction of the trustees for the benefit of creditors,”’ 
on the roth, 11th, and 12th December, 1832, Richard 
London, of Henley-in-Arden, being the auctioneer. I 
have the catalogue of the sale. 
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After the sale, John Burman and his family moved to 
“The Doctor’s House’ in Tanworth village, which was 
the property of Mrs. Burman, who retained part of her 
land, and owned 153 acres in the parish in 1838. John 
Burman served as churchwarden in 1833, but never 
recovered from the blow, and died on August 13th, 1834, 
at the early age of fifty-three. In a short obituary notice, 
Aris’s Birmingham Gazette spoke of him as “ John Burman, 
Esq., late of Light Hall,’’ and told us that he was “ univer- 
sally respected.”” He was a man of fine physique, and a 
gentleman who knew him well described him to my father’s 
eldest sister as ‘‘ the handsomest man who rode into 
Erdington,’’ where he owned property. His widow after 
a time moved to Balsall Heath (then in the country), but 
died at the home of her eldest daughter at Monkspath in 
1868, aged eighty-three. She lies with her husband in the 
family vault at Tanworth. 

John Burman’s brothers have been often mentioned. 
Richard, a graduate of Balliol College, Oxford, became a 
solicitor, practising at Southam, Warwickshire, after 1827 
holding an appointment at the Exchequer Office, London, 
and living at Ealing. He married Ann Shuttleworth, of 
the Shuttleworths of Gawthorpe, and his family consisted 
of four sons and two daughters. The eldest son, John 
Shuttleworth Burman (1809-1880), was brought up to his 
father’s profession, and succeeded to his position in London. 
He married his cousin Mary, eldest daughter of John 
Burman, the second of Light Hall, and on his retirement 
settled at Monkspath, later moving to Earlsmere, Earls- 
wood, where he died. His great passion was hunting, and 
he was an enthusiastic follower of the North Warwickshire 
Hounds. He wrote the accounts of their runs for that well- 
known sporting paper of other days, Bell’s Life, and his 
hunting journals, covering the sixties, he left to my grand- 
father, from whom they have come down to me. From 
1874-1880 he was chairman of the Tanworth Association 
for the Prosecution of Felons, and from 1865-1871, he sat 
on the Board of Guardians at Solihull. A younger brother, 
William Insull, went to Australia, settling at Melbourne, 
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where there are still descendants. One of Richard Burman’s 
two daughters, Anna, did not marry. The other, Esther, 
married E. H. Rickards, of Drayton, Middlesex, a London 
solicitor, her son Arthur entering the army and ending his 
career as General Rickards. 

The third brother, Insull Burman (1786-1850), the first 
of that Christian name, destined to become a very frequent 
one in his branch cf the family, did not receive so much 
attention in his youth as his two elder brothers. He 
farmed his father’s land at Hill Farm, Tanworth, the 
farm becoming his own at his father’s death in 1820. He 
was involved in the family misfortunes, and for a time lived 
at Finmere, Buckinghamshire, returning to Tanworth on 
his appointment as schoolmaster (at a very small salary) 
in 1836. He held this position till his death. From 1821- 
1825 he was churchwarden at Tanworth. He married 
twice, first Mary Bayliss, of Radford, near Alvechurch, in 
1807, and then Mary Biddle, in 1835. He left a large 
family by his first wife, his numerous descendants being 
dealt with in a later chapter. 

Isaac Burman (1787-1862) was the youngest son of the 
first John Burman of Light Hall. Like his brother Insull 
he was not brought up with any ambitious views, and like 
all his brothers he was affected by the family troubles. He 
farmed at Beaumont’s Hill, and after his father’s death he 
became a landowner. He succeeded his brother Insull as 
churchwarden, holding office with his cousin Thomas, of 
Lady Lane, from 1826-1832, both their names appearing 
on the old bier still in use at the church, “ J. & T. Burmans, 
1829.’’ Along with his eldest brother John, he was one of 
the original trustees for the building of Salter Street Church, 
but later lost his qualification as a freeholder when he 
settled at Yardley Wood, where he died. He married 
Mary Carter, but left no issue. 


CHAPTER XIV. 
DESCENDANTS OF JOHN BurRMAN, OF LiGHT HALL. 


A Few years after the death of John Burman in 1834, 
his eldest son, Insull, moved with his mother from ‘Tanworth 
to Balsall Heath. Here he lived until his marriage on 
December 2ist, 1840, when thirty years old, at Aston 
Church, Birmingham, to Caroline, daughter of John 
Nichols, then of Birmingham, and formerly of Worcester. 
Mrs. Insull Burman was only sixteen at the time of her 
marriage, having been born at Worcester on May 16th, 
1824, and baptized at All Saints’ Church in that city. 
On the paternal side she came of an interesting Anglo- 
Irish family of Co. Dublin, her grandfather being Captain 
John Nichols, an officer of Dragoons in the army of George 
III, who had left Dublin, and settled at Chelsea, where he 
died in 1793, the year of the birth of his only son. Captain 
Nichols was the son of another John Nichols (d. 1767), 
a celebrated Dublin surgeon, who held the office of Surgeon- 
General to the Army in Ireland, and had an official 
residence in the Phoenix Park. He was medical adviser 
and personal friend of the famous Jonathan Swift, in whose 
will he is mentioned, and was a Freeman of the City of 
Dublin.* His wife was Elinor, daughter of ‘Thomas Proby, 
another famous Dublin surgeon who preceded his son-in- 
law as Surgeon-General. Many of Dean Swift’s letters 
to Thomas Proby and John Nichols exist, but the demands 
of space will only allow me to reproduce one short specimen 
to the latter : 


September 6th, 1736. 


‘*You attended a monstrous haunch of venison to 
the Deanery, and if you and Mrs. Nichols do not attend 
it again to-morrow, it shall be thrown into the streets ; 
therefore all excuses must be laid aside. Mrs. Whiteway 


* The parchment conferring the Freedom of the City, “‘ by birth,” 
on Captain Nichols, at his coming of age in 1749, is in my possession. 
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and I shall be all your company, and I will give you a 
pot of ale to relish it. I am, with true esteem, Sir, 
‘* Your most obedient humble servant, 
‘€ JONATH. SWIFT.” 


Here, for the information of the numerous descendants 
of my grandparents, I propose to give a short account 
of their Proby ancestors. In the days of the Common- 
wealth one William Proby, a grandson of Sir Peter Proby, 
Lord Mayor of London in 1622, left London and settled in 
Dublin. After the Restoration he became Registrar to 
the Archbishop of Dublin, and about 1665 purchased the 
estate of Damastown, Co. Dublin. He died in 1687, 
leaving three sons; Charles, Vicar of Castlenock, Co. 
Dublin, who succeeded to Damastown, and married Grace 
Marsh, niece of the Archbishop ; Thomas, with whom we 
are concerned ; and William. 

Thomas Proby, born on the site of the ill-fated Four 
Courts, in Dublin, shortly before his father’s removal to 
Damastown, carried on his professional labours a short 
distance from his birthplace, on Ormond Quay, and this 
property remained in the family down to my great-grand- 
father’s time. Dean Swift described Proby as “a man 
universally and deservedly loved by the Irish people.” His 
wife was a clever and remarkable woman, whose “ plaguy 
wisdom ’’ Swift was afraid might affect his Stella. Pre- 
sumably she was a Spencer, as Thomas Proby’s seal with 
the Proby arms empaling those of Spencer of London, has 
come down to me. ‘The latter coat was granted to Sir 
James Spencer, Lord Mayor of London in 1527, and though 
without any documentary proof of the descent, I think we 
may in private consider Sir James as a second Lord 
Mavoral ancestor. It is perhaps a mere coincidence that 
the Proby, Nichols, and Spencer families all originated 
in Cheshire. I have many papers relating to extensive 
properties owned by Captain Nichols at Nantwich. 

Thomas Proby died in 1729, leaving a son ‘Thomas, an 
officer in the army, and a daughter Elinor, married to 
John Nichols. Young Proby had been suspected of an 
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inclination to Popery, and was disinherited by his father 
in the following words: ‘“‘I leave to my graceless son, 
Thomas Proby, one shilling and no more, he having 
already had from me more than a child’s portion; it 
being my interest to debar and exclude him for his gross 
hypocrisy, apostacy, and disobedience.”’ ‘This decision 
left Elinor Nichols her father’s heiress. Her grandson, 
John Nichols, of Worcester, was married at Claines, 
Worcestershire, in 1823, to Martha, only child of William 
Guest (1760-1831), of Kinver, the deaf and dumb eldest 
son of William Guest, of Cotteridge, a member of an old 
King’s Norton family, in which parish he was a con- 
siderable landowner. He also owned land at Solihull, 
presumably through his marriage to Martha Richards, of 
that place, at Solihull Church in 1759. The most notable 
member of this family in modern times was Martha Guest’s 
cousin, Dr. Edwin Guest, of Sandwell Park, Oxfordshire, 
Master of Gonville and Caius College, Cambridge, and 
Vice-Chancellor of the University. Among relics of the 
Guests which I possess are the Family Bible, and oil 
paintings of William Guest, of Kinver, and his daughter. 
The latter, who was a beautiful girl, conquered at least 
one heart before she married John Nichols, and received 
the following letter when sixteen years of age : 
** DEAR Mapay, 

‘©If you knew with what anxiety of mind [ have 
labour’d since I saw you last, yet what a multitude of 
hopes and fears has this letter given me in a swift succes- 
sion. It has raised my soul to sudden rapture and then 
sunk me down into the most dreadful despair fearing 
I had offended you, as on Sunday evening I| wish’d 
to gain an opportunity to ask you whether your affections 
were engaged or not, if not could I but humbly hope to 
gain permission to address you as a sincere lover hoping 
by my attachment to gain your and your Parents’ 
consent. O my dear madam, would you but condescend 
to favour me with an answer to inform me when you 
return to Kinver to allow me to see you. I must ever 
love you, nor can I wish that I lov’d you less. May I 
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humbly ask to be favour’d with an interview before you 
leave this country. 
‘** T remain your sincere lover, 


“EF. STATHAM.”’ 
Sept. 27, 1820. 


‘““ P.S.—Dear Madam may I hope for an answer by 
my friend by whose favour I send you this or by the post. 
N.B.—Please to direct if by post for me to be left at 
James Moores, Hen and Chickens, Snow Hill, Bir- 
mingham.”’ 

The future Caroline Burman was the eldest child of the 
marriage of John Nichols and Martha Guest. After her 
own marriage to Insull Burman she and her husband lived 
for a time at Handsworth, where their first child was born 
in 1842. ‘They then moved to West Bromwich, where the 
remainder of their seven children were born. In 1857 
they migrated to Farndon, a village in Cheshire, standing 
on the Dee eight miles south of Chester, and on the 
boundary of Wales. 

Insull Burman had been brought up as a country gentle- 
man, and never had any capacity for business. At Farndon 
he led the only life for which he was fitted—that of a 
country sportsman. An excellent horseman and judge of 
a horse, he hunted with Sir Watkin Wynn’s hounds, and 
during visits to relations, with the North Warwickshire, 
he shot, fished, and cultivated the garden of his beautiful 
old house, the River Dee flowing past the end of it. Here 
he died in 1884, at the age of seventy-four, and lies buried 
in Farndon Churchyard, the first of his line to find his last 
resting place out of Warwickshire soil for centuries; but 
by his own request his tombstone records that he was a 
Warwickshire man. His wife lies with him; she lived on 
to 1896. ‘Their elder son, John, died of consumption in 
1868, at the age of twenty-one, and previously to that they 
had almost lost their younger son (my father), who was 
the youngest child. It happened on 13th March, 1863. 
The two youngest children, Ellen Jane (later Mrs. 
Haworth) and Edwin Guest, aged respectively nine and 
seven, were playing on the rocks overhanging the river, 
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a spot which had been forbidden to them by their parents 
as dangerous. Their play was abruptly brought to an 
end by the little boy falling from the rocks to the bed of 
the river—a great height. He lay face downwards, 
unconscious in a pool of water, with a fractured skull and 
a broken arm. Without hesitation his sister leapt from the 
rocks to his assistance, and by a miracle alighted unhurt. 
The young heroine was able to place her little brother in 
safety, but his life was for a long time in danger, prayers 
for his recovery being said in the church. ‘The theory 
advanced for my aunt’s wonderful escape from injury was 
that the wind inflated her skirts, and so caused her to drop 
slowly. Whether her adventure had a latent effect I 
cannot say, but she died in 1go1 at the age of forty-seven. 
The scene of this little drama is still known at Farndon 
as ‘* Nell’s Leap.”’ 

Of Insull Burman’s five daughters, four married. Martha, 
the second, was married to Edward Newton, of High 
Legh, Cheshire, in 1868 ; while the eldest and fourth were 
married together in 1872, to George Drinkwater and 
William Thelwall, the Farndon doctor. ‘The youngest, 
mentioned above, married James Haworth. ‘The two 
eldest both lived to great ages, Mrs. Drinkwater being 
nearly eighty-six at her death in 1927, and Mrs. Keeling 
(Martha Burman had married a second husband) was 
eighty-four when she died in 1929, the last of her generation. 

The only surviving son was my father, Edwin Guest 
Burman (1855-1920). He had to depart from the traditions 
of his forefathers, and make his own way in the town. His 
father was a man who did not look to the future—money 
was meant to be spent, and he spent it. Without any 
excesses, he was generous far beyond his means, and he 
had received his: share of his mother’s estate during her 
lifetime, and spent it. I remember my father’s cousin, 
the late Mr. Woollaston Burman, saying to me: * The 
family estate would never have come to you ; your grand- 
father would have gone through it long before your time.” 
But he was a real man, with a heart of gold and no vices. 

My father settled at Eccles, near Manchester, in 1881, 
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and on May roth, 1888, married at Patricroft Church, 
Gertrude Mary Wood, of Tarporley, Cheshire, the daughter 
of Joseph Wood, who came of an old Cheshire farming 
stock. He died suddenly on February 3rd, 1920, at the 
age of sixty-four, and is buried at Eccles. He left one son 
(the writer), and three daughters, married respectively to 
John Minshull Allwood, of Churton, Cheshire ; Francois 
Valentyn, of Brussels; and Harry Wood, of Walkden, 
Lancashire. 

I hesitate to speak of myself, but to bring this branch of 
the family up to date must record that I married on April 
28th, 1920, Mary, daughter of the Rev. W. J. Wallace, 
Rector of Templecrone, Co. Donegal, and have two 
sons, John Insull and William Guest. 


Having traced the descendants of the eldest son of the 
last John Burman of Light Hall, we arrive at the second 
son, Woollaston John Burman (1823-1878). He became 
a solicitor in Birmingham, married Miriam Lea, and lived 
at Moseley. After his mother’s death in 1868, he inherited 
land in Tanworth parish, chiefly at Hockley Heath, where 
he built a house and settled down. The land which he 
received from his mother included Box Trees, the old home 
of his Woollaston ancestors. When he died he left two sons 
and a daughter. The younger son died in the following 
year, and the daughter married Mr. W. H. Mitchell, of 
Kenilworth. 

Woollaston John Burman was succeeded in his estate 
and in his practice by his elder son, also Woollaston John 
(1856-1930). Mr. W. J. Burman (the second) in his 
younger days took a considerable interest in local affairs. 
He was one of the original members of the Tanworth 
Parish Council, served as Chairman of the Tanworth 
Association for the Prosecution of Felons from 1880-1895, 
and was for some years a Guardian. He was the first 
vicar’s warden at St. Thomas’s Church, Hockley Heath, 
holding office from 1880-1889. After 1895 he took no 
further part in public affairs, devoting his time to his 
practice and his estate (he was one of the largest land- 
owners in the parish). He never retired, continuing to 
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travel to Birmingham each day until a few days before his 
death. He married Adela Mary Merry and had two sons, 
John and Humphrey Woollaston. The former died un- 
married, at the age of forty-four, in 1933, and the latter 
married (October 15th, 1938) Miss Helen Margaret 
Nalder, and has a daughter. Both sons have served as 
churchwardens at Hockley Heath Church, where, in 1938, 
a stained glass window was dedicated to the memory of the 
late Mr. W. J. Burman and his elder son. 

This branch of the family are all buried at Tanworth 


Church. 


Samuel Burman was the youngest of the three sons of 
the last John Burman of Light Hall. He was born at Light 
Hall in 1826, and in his early days carried on business in 
Birmingham, living at Edgbaston, and later at Chessett’s 
Wood, Knowle. Later he went to Clifton, Bristol, where 
he died in 1910, aged eighty-four, by twenty-one years 
the last of his generation. 

Samuel Burman was chiefly remarkable for the variety 
of his religious beliefs. Born and bred in the Church of 
England, he married a Roman Catholic (Jane Fraser) 
and became a convert to her religion. For some reason 
he appears to have become estranged, dabbled with 
spiritualism, and for a time professed to be a Unitarian. 
I heard him say, in 1907, that he thought he was “ more a 
Buddhist than anything.’’ However, before his death he was 
reconciled to the Roman Catholic Church, in which faith he 
was buried. He left no surviving issue, a son and daughter, 
Francis Xavier and Agnes Mary, both dying young. 


All John Burman’s daughters who lived to womanhood 
married, two of them taking cousins for their husbands. 
These were Mary, the eldest (1809-1889), who became the 
wife of John Shuttleworth Burman. ‘There were no 
children. The other was Esther Elizabeth (1811-1881), 
who married Edward Banister, only child of ‘Thomas 
Crayford Banister and Esther Burman. 

This concludes the account of the descendants of John 
Burman, the second of Light Hall. 


CHAPTER XV. 
DESCENDANTS OF THE First INsuLL BURMAN. 


THE first Burman to be given the name of Insull was born 
in 1786, the third son of the first John Burman of Light Hall. 
He had ten children by his first wife, Mary Bayliss, and 
died in 1850, being buried at Tanworth. His descendants 
are numerous and widespread. His eldest son, John 
Burman, was born in 1808, and lived to be nearly ninety. 
His home was at Moseley, where his grandson, William 
Insull Burman, is living at present. 

Insull’s second son, Richard Insull Burman, of Rowney 
Green, Alvechurch, left descendants who are mostly in 
the north of England. Henry (1818-1884), the fourth son, 
lived at the Brook House, Tanworth, and fis eldest son, 
also Henry (1842-1901) at Springbrook, in the same parish, 
_ where his son, Clement Henry, lives to-day. Other sons 
of the younger Henry are now living at Beaumont’s Hill 
and Wood End, ‘Tanworth. A daughter of Henry Burman, 
of the Brook House, married William Cooper, of Beau- 
desert, and was the mother of Mr. William Cooper, F.S.A., 
F.R.Hist.8., of Leamington, a leading authority on 
Warwickshire history, who has written important books on 
Beaudesert and Wootton Wawen. 

Charles Burman (1824-1900), of the Grange, Alvechurch, 
a younger son of the first Insull Burman, had sons well 
known in the Coieshill area, one son, Insull, dying in 1937, 
at the age of eighty-three, and his last surviving son, Mr. 
John Burman, still residing in that locality. Other 
descendants of Charles Burman are in New Zealand, but 
others are still on Warwickshire soil. 

The Coleshill area, and the country round Alvechurch, 
Worcestershire, hold many of the descendants of the first 
Insull, and many of them have borne his Christian name, 
of which I can count about a score, all, with the exception 
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of two in my own branch of the family, and a son of Richard 
Burman of Southam, his descendants. Another name which 
has been freely used in this branch is Bayliss, the maiden 
name of his first wife. 

This branch, the most prolific of all, has largely stuck 
to the soil, and its members usually live to a ripe old age. 
It is fairly safe to say that if a Burman cannot be identified 
off-hand, he is a descendant of the first Insull. The branch 
is also represented at Temple Balsall, Elmdon, Barston, etc. 


CHAPTER XVI. 
LApy LANE. 


AFTER the death of his father, John Burman, of Lady Lane, 
Tanworth, in 1781 (see Chapter, XI), Thomas Burman, 
the youngest son, settled at his father’s old home, and 
so founded the Lady Lane branch of the family. He had 
married Margaret Smith, of Solihull, at Tanworth Church, 
on June 18th, 1778, and already had a son John (later of 
Waring’s Green), while two more sons, Richard (of 
Houndsfield), and Thomas (cf Lady Lane), with three 
daughters, Sarah, Mary, and Margaret, were to complete 
the family circle. 

Like his father and his brother, Thomas Burman con- 
tinued the wick-yarn trade, and prospered sufficiently 
enough to purchase for each son a freehold farm. He 
bought the freehold of Lady Lane at some unknown date 
(Sir John Burman thinks about 1785), and this was to 
pass to his youngest son, Thomas. In 1790, his wife 
died at the very early age of thirty-three, leaving a family 
of young children, the eldest being only eleven. More 
than five years later Thomas married again, his wife being 
one Elizabeth Green, of Yardley, the wedding taking 
place at Tanworth on March grd, 1796. The second Mrs. 
Thomas Burman lived until 1828, when she died at the 
age of seventy-seven, and was buried at Tanworth with her 
husband’s first wife. She did not add to his family. 

Thomas Burman kept up the family tradition of devotion 
to the church, and served a period as churchwarden at 
Tanworth. He was also one of the original members of 
the Tanworth Association for the Prosecution of Felons, 
and two of his descendants have served as chairmen of the 
Association. In later life he gave up Lady Lane to his 
youngest son, and retired with his three unmarried 
daughters to the Brookhouse, Salter Street, which he had 
purchased in 1791, and here he passed away at the age of 
eighty-five, in 1841. For over seventy years the Brook- 
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house remained the dower house of the Lady Lane family. 
Thomas Burman was laid with his two wives in Tanworth 
Churchyard, and his monument bears the words : ‘‘Grieve 
not for me ; here you soon will be.”’ 

The two eldest sons had established branches at Waring’s 
Green and Houndsfield, and are dealt with under those 
headings. Thomas Burman, the youngest son, continued 
the connection with Lady Lane. He was born in 1788, 
and was the fourth Burman to marry a Field, his wife 
being Mary, eldest daughter of William Field, of Bragg’s 
Farm, to whom he was married at Tanworth Church on 
March 1e2th, 1818. Thomas Kemp, the Warwick historian, 
a kinsman of the Burmans, in his history of the Field family, 
tells us that Mary insisted on walking to church to be 
married, and then walking home again, a total distance of 
eight miles, on a wet day. Thomas and Mary Burman had 
nine children, three sons and six daughters. For many 
years Thomas was churchwarden at Tanworth, and his 
grandson, Mr. T. M. Burman, possesses a handsome Bible 
which was given in gratitude to his grandfather by Lord 
Aston, Vicar from 1829-1832. He died in 1856, at the 
age of sixty-eight, and is buried at Salter Street, now the 
chief burial ground of the Lady Lane family. 

Three of Thomas Burman’s six daughters remained 
unmarried, and lived at the Brookhouse until their mother’s 
death, when they moved to Warwick, but all are buried 
near the old home, at Salter Street. The other daughters 
married Joseph Ward, of Warwick*, Jonathan Heynes, 
and William Ballard. Sir John Burman, in The Burman 
Family of Warwickshire, has written a delightful little sketch 
of the Brookhouse as he knew it when a boy, during the 
occupation of two generations of maiden aunts. ‘The 
house has descended to Sir John, but now has a tenant. 

The three sons of the second Thomas Burman of Lady 
Lane were Tertius Thomas (1825-1894), William (1833- 
1893), and Richard Hugh (1836-1912). The first named 
inherited Lady Lane, where he went to live after his father’s 


* Their son was Dr. Joseph Ward, and a grandson is Mr. B. J. Ward, 
the Birmingham surgeon. 
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death, having before that lived at Olton, during which 
period he served as churchwarden at Solihull (1850). 
He married a Solihull lady, Elizabeth, daughter of John. 
Madeley, and grand-daughter of the venerable Thomas 
Harborne, who lived to be ninety-six, and was church- 
warden at Solihull for forty-six successive years. After 
settling down at the old home, Tertius Thomas Burman 
took his place in local affairs. For twenty-six years he was 
churchwarden at Salter Street Church, along with his 
cousin, Thomas Burman of Waring’s Green. He left a 
large family, and though four of his five sons married, 
there is only one grandchild, the daughter of his third son, 
John Burman, of Kenilworth (1857-1935). 

The eldest son of Tertius Thomas Burman is Mr. 
Tertius Madeley Burman, who inherited Lady Lane, and 
is the head of this branch of the family. He has lived for 
many years at Bragg’s Farm, the home for so long of his 
Field ancestors, and has never taken up his residence at 
Lady Lane, though he lived there during his father’s | 
lifetime. For the past half century Mr. Burman has played 
a prominent part in the public affairs of the district and 
of the county. He has been a Justice of the Peace for the 
County of Warwick, sitting on the Solihull Bench, since 
1908, previously to which date he sat from 1901 by virtue 
of his chairmanship of the Solihull Rural District Council, 
which office he held for ten years. 

He was the only member who served throughout the 
whole period of the Rural Council’s existence, representing 
Tanworth from 1894-1932, retiring only when the district 
became ‘“‘ urban,”? and Tanworth was transferred to the 
Stratford Rural District. He was a member of the War- 
wickshire County Council (1916-1931), representing Olton 
and Shirley on that body. He was the first chairman of 
the Tanworth Parish Council when it was formed in 1894, 
and has continuously filled that office until the present day. 
Since 1895 he has been the Chairman of the Tanworth 
Association for the Prosecution of Felons, and for thirty- 
nine years was churchwarden at Salter Street, retiring 


* The writer joined him on the Solihull Bench in 1935. 
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in 1938. For forty-two years he was a Governor of Solihull 
United Charities, the governing body of Solihull School, 
and for a great number of years he has been a member of 
the corresponding body at Tanworth. Many other public 
offices he has held, and throughout his long career he has 
retained the respect and esteem of the people he has 
served so well. A fine sportsman, he hunted with the 
North Warwickshire Hounds from boyhood, for many 
years was a member of the committee, and during the 
Great War acted for a time as Master. He is also a fine 
shot, and was once a capable performer on the cricket 
field. His generation of the Lady Lane family has a fine 
record for longevity, but only three of them are left, Mr. 
Burman, and two sisters living at Solihull. 

William Burman, second son of the second Thomas 
Burman of Lady Lane, married Harriett Louisa, daughter 
of John Hawkes, of Rowington, and founded the branch of 
the family which flourishes at Edgbaston, where all his sons 
and his Burman grandsons reside, and five households 
keep up the family name. His eldest son, William Hawkes 
(1864-1896) was drowned by the capsizing of a yacht on 
Lake Windermere. ‘The eldest surviving son, Sir John 
Burman, is dealt with in the next chapter; Mr. Thomas 
Burman is, like his brother, Sir John, a Life Governor of 
Birmingham University; and the youngest son, Mr. 
Henry Burman, has a wife who is well known in Birming- 
ham Repertory circles as Miss Isobel Thornton. Their 
son, Mr. Stephen Burman, who married Miss Joan Rogers 
in 1931, has two infant sons. 

Richard Hugh, the youngest son of the second ‘Thomas 
Burman, lived at Sutton Coldfield, of which Borough he 
was an Alderman. He is noteworthy as the first of the 
family historians, and in 1895 he published a brief history 
of the Warwickshire Burmans. He left four children, two 
sons and two daughters. Both sons, Arthur Field and 
Hugh Westley, the latter a doctor living in South Africa, 
are dead. The former, who married a daughter of the late 
Mr. Joseph Ansell, a well-known Birmingham solicitor, 
left an only daughter, Eleanor Ansell Burman, who married 
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Major C. N. Brownhill, M.C., of the Irish Guards, a noted 
amateur rider who rode his own horse in the Grand 
National of 1931. Major Brownhill was one of the officers 
on guard over the bier of King George V at the lying-in- — 
state in Westminster Hall. He was unfortunately killed 
in a motor accident in South Africa on his fortieth birthday 
in 1938. R.H.Burman’s elder daughter married Mr. R. C. 
Lambert, a barrister and former Member of Parliament. 
His other daughter, Miss Hester Burman, still lives at 
Sutton Coldfield. 


CHAPTER XVII. 
Sir JOHN BuRMAN. 


THE subject of this chapter, though a living member of the 
family, cannot be dismissed in a few words. While pos- 
sessed of his family’s inclination to public service, Sir John 
has outstripped all other members of the clan in the extent 
of that sérvice. His serious public career may be said to 
have begun when he was elected to membership of the 
Birmingham City Council in 1908, of which he became an 
Alderman in 1921. In the following year he was made 
a magistrate for the city, and in. 1923 was returned to 
Parliament as member for Duddeston, an industrial 
district of East Birmingham, with a large majority over his 
leading opponent, Mr. G. F. Sawyer, the Labour candidate. 
The figures were : 


Burman (Conservative) .... ° 11,712 
Meyer (labour) .......... 75309 
Ford (Independent) ....... 634. 

Pij@mity...........- ne 4,403 


At the General Election in 1924, Mr. Burman was 
again opposed by Mr. Sawyer, who was (and is) a colleague 
on the Birmingham City Council. He was again at the 
head of the poll, but with a much reduced majority : 


OC 11,407 
ee 10,892 
MMey@RITyY ........+... 515 


It will be noticed that there was practically no reduction 
in the number of his supporters, but that many Labour 
sympathisers who had on the last occasion abstained from 
voting had now voted with their party. 
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On March 4th, 1927, Mr. Burman introduced in the 
House of Commons the Moneylenders Bill, which, unlike 
most private members’ Bills, was passed into law with very 
little opposition. ‘This result was no doubt largely due to ~ 
the competent way in which it was explained to the House 
by the member for Duddeston, who, to quote the Birr- 
mingham Mail, *‘ piloted the measure through its second 
reading in masterly style,” the article going on to speak of 
Mr. Burman’s “ characteristic sound judgment and sane 
moderation.”’ Under the provisions of the Act a money- 
lender must produce a certificate of character from the 
local magistrates, no wife may borrow without the consent 
of her husband, and rates of interest are regulated ; all 
excellent reforms which cannot fail to have had good results. 

In 1929 came the “swing of the pendulum,’’ which 
brought in the ill-fated Labour Government, Mr. Burman, 
along with many others of his party, losing his seat, and 
Mr. Sawyer became a Member of Parliament at the third 
attempt : 


OUHOR ©. ole eee 18,204. 
Lo | ee 11,639 
Maaje@eity... 2... aes oe 6,565 


Mr. Burman did not seek re-election to Parliament at 
the General Election of 1931, and on November oth in 
that year was elected Lord Mayor of Birmingham, and 
I think it is generally agreed that the city has never had 
a Lord Mayor and Lady Mayoress who carried out their 
duties with more dignity and tact than Alderman and Mrs. 
J. B. Burman. The year was notable for the number of 
distinguished guests entertained by the Lord Mayor at 
the Council House, a remarkable feature of this hospitality 
being visits from all the four sons of the King, the Prince 
of Wales, the Duke of York (with whom came the Duchess), 
the Duke of Gloucester, and Prince George (now the Duke 
of Kent). Other royal guests were the Duchess of Beaufort, 
a niece of Queen Mary, and the Earl of Athlone, the 
Queen’s brother. 
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On May 6th, 1932, the Lord Mayor presided over a 
memorable gathering at the Town Hall, when the Freedom 
of the city was bestowed upon three leading citizens, all 
members of families distinguished by their service to the 
city—the Right Hon. Neville Chamberlain, M.P., Ghan- 
cellor of the Exchequer (later Prime Minister), Mr. Barrow 
Cadbury, and Alderman J. H. Lloyd. On 23rd March, 
Mr. Burman opened a new recreation ground at Bordesley 
Green, which was given the name of the Burman Playing 
Ground in his honour. During his year of office he kept 
well upwith the times, broadcasting on more than one 
occasion, and becoming an enthusiastic airman, flying 
with Sir Alan Cobham, and visiting by air Albert, Bir- 
mingham’s “‘ adopted’’? town in France, when he was 
present at the unveiling of the Theipval Memorial by the 
Prince of Wales on August 1st. This is a selection of his 
Lord Mayoral activities, an unbroken stream of social 
functions extending over the whole year, and imposing 
a strain which he did not think it wise to continue, and so 
declined an invitation to serve for a second year. Mrs. 
Burman ably and graciously carried out her part as Lady 
Mayoress, and no man could have had better help from his 
wife. After the conclusion of their year of office Mr. 
and Mrs. Burman received some handsome presents from 
the members of the Council in recognition of their services, 
among which was a copy of Dugdale’s Antiquities of War- 
wickshire, a most appropriate gift to a Burman. 

Alderman Burman’s public service was recognized by the 
King in the Birthday Honours for 1936, the only Honours 
List in the short reign of King Edward VIII, when he 
received a knighthood, his investiture taking place at 
Buckingham Palace on July 15th. Unfortunately Mrs. 
Burman did not live to see her husband honoured, as she 
died on the previous January 3rd, and was laid to rest at 
Tanworth. She was the younger daughter of Mr. C. H. 
Pugh, of Penns, Warwickshire. On November 2oth, 1938, 
the Bishop of Birmingham dedicated to her memory, at 
Tanworth Church, an oak belfry screen, the gift of her 
husband. The screen, a handsome addition to the church, 
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is inscribed with the words: ‘‘ In memory of Elizabeth 
Vernon Burman. Erected by her husband, Sir John 
Burman, 1938.” On the flank of the inscription are the 
family arms.* 

Sir John Burman has always taken a keen interest in 
his family history. Trained to journalism in his youth, 
he wrote in 1916 that delightful book The Burman Family 
of Warwickshire, which forms the background of what I 
have written in these pages, and without which my task 
would have been formidable. 

Among important offices he holds in Birmingham are 
the chairmanship of the Watch Committee and of the 
Birmingham Unionist Association. At the beginning of 
the present year (1940) he was elected High Sheriff of the 
County of Warwick. 

Sir John has one son, Mr. John Charles Burman, who 
also lives at Edgbaston, and since 1934 has sat with his 
father on the Birmingham City Council. On September 
26th, 1936, he was married to Miss Ursula Hesketh- Wright, 
of Edgbaston, and has a daughter and a son. 


* Per pale azure and gules, three seapies heads erased argentin the 
centre point an antique crown or. Crest: On a wreath of the colours 
in front of a rising sun, a seahorse erect, the dexter forefin resting on 
an anchor bendwise all proper. 


CHAPTER XVIII. 
WaARING’sS GREEN. 


Tur Waring’s Green farm was purchased by Thomas 
Burman, the first of Lady Lane, as an establishment for 
his eldest son John (1779-1859), upon his marriage 
(February 14th, 1801) at Solihull, to Catherine, daughter 
of William Smith, of Libbards, who brought with her the 
family property, situated at Widney, in the parish of 
Solihull.* The pair were comfortably supplied with the 
necessities of life, and in 1838 John Burman owned 266 
acres in Tanworth parish, in addition to the Solihull 
estate. He died in 1859, and some time ago I had a letter 
from an old gentleman who remembered seeing his funeral 
on its way to Solihull Churchyard, where he was buried in 
the Smith family vault at the east end of the church. My 
correspondent said: “‘‘ There were about forty men on 
horseback. ‘These men were farmers, tenants, etc., and 
rode on both sides of the road in single file.”’ 

John and Catherine Burman had two children, sons 
of very different character and disposition. The elder, 
born November 14th, 1801, was William Smith Burman, 
and the younger, born in 1804, was ‘Thomas, who in later 
years was to become one of the best known of all the 
Burmans. All the attention seems to have been bestowed 
on the elder son, who was given a good education, and 
became a solicitor with a practice in Birmingham. When 
the Birmingham Law Library was established in 1831, 
he was a member of the first committee. He lived at 
Sandy Hill, Shirley, in a large house known as Shirley 
House (and later as “ Beaconsfield ’’), now demolished, 
and drove to his office in Birmingham each morning in 
a splendid turn-out, but his career was to be short. He 
contracted debts which his father was called on to liquidate, 


%* Libbards was sold by Mrs. Hadley in 1935. 
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both before and after his death, which occurred suddenly 
at the “Bull and Mouth” Inn, St. Martins-le-Grand, 
London, on December goth, 1838, at the age of thirty- 
seven. He was brought back to Solihull, and buried in 
the Smith family vault nine days later. He had married 
Ann Eliza Berry, who died in 1853, and left an infant 
daughter, Ann Mary Burman, who was buried in Highgate 
Cemetery, London, in 1873. 

A very different story is that of the younger son, Thomas, 
so well-known as “ Thomas Burman of Waring’s Green.” 
Born at. Waring’s Green on September 2oth, 1804, ‘‘about 
nine in the morning,”’ and christened at Tanworth Church 
on October 25th, he appears in his youth to have been 
completely over-shadowed by his brilliant elder brother. 
It was another case of the hare and the tortoise, and 
Thomas triumphed in the end. His whole life was spent 
on the soil of his ancestors, and he became the biggest 
landowner in the family, and a wealthy man. He inherited 
all the considerable means of his parents, his wants were 
few, and he saved money, buying farms in the neighbour- 
hood, sometimes from members of his own family. In 
addition to his land at Tanworth and Solihull, he owned 
much at Shirley, including all that through which the 
present Burman Road was cut. In 1873 he was the owner 
of 851 acres, from which he derived an annual income of 
£1,700, but that acreage was largely increased before his 
death. He lived the simple life, and was a keen business 
man, but he was not mean, and gave away much to charit- 
able causes, while his hospitality never failed. Often known 
as ‘lhe Squire,” which his landed possessions warranted, 
he lacked the refinement which should accompany the 
station, and the family pride was not gratified to see him 
riding to market in Birmingham on a Thursday—in the 
carrier’s cart. 

Thomas Burman’s life was by no means devoted solely 
to acquiring wealth. He played an important part in 
local affairs, where he was something of an autocrat, 
and carried great weight. In his youth he lived at Beau- 
mont’s Hill, purchased by his father from the Hunts in 
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1800. This isa handsome red-brick house, situated between 
Wood End and Tanworth village. It has a long history, 
and was for generations the home of the Hunt family, 
who inter-married with the Burmans when John Hunt 
married the daughter of John Burman, of Kemp’s Green, 
in 1723. While here, Thomas Burman served as church- 
warden at Tanworth from 1841-1853, when he became 
warden at Salter Street, and continued in the office until 
his death, a total continuous service of fifty-four years. 
He was chairman of the Tanworth Association for the 
Prosecution of Felons from 1848-1853. When the Tan- 
worth charities were united in 1874, he became one of the 
Governors, along with his cousin, Tertius Thomas Burman, 
both having been Governors before the alteration of the 
constitution. He also served as Overseer of the Poor and 
Surveyor of the Highways, in fact anything was fish that 
came to his net. 


In 1861, he built the tower of Salter Street Church in 
memory of his parents, and in 1889 he endowed the church 
with £850 ; in 1880 he contributed largely to the restora- 
tion of LFanworth Church, and also to the erection of 
Hockley Heath Church in the same year. In this case he 
laid the foundation stone, and the church was dedicated to 
St. Thomas in his honour. He endowed the new church. 
with the sum of £400 and a piece of land in 1888. 


When his father died in 1859, Thomas Burman went to 
live at Waring’s Green, and here he lived until his death, in 
the house in which he was born. He had married, at the age 
of forty-three, his cousin, Esther Burman, of Houndsfield. 
The wedding took place at Tanworth on March 6th, 1848. 
There were no children, and Mrs. Thomas Burman died 
on June ist, 1891, her husband living until April roth, 
1895, both being buried in Salter Street Churchyard. 
Thomas Burman was ninety years of age, and active to 
the end. His will was proved at over £115,000, a much 
bigger sum then than now. After a few legacies, the 
whole was left to his cousin and sister-in-law, Miss Elizabeth 
Burman, of Houndsfield, who then took up her abode at 
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Waring’s Green. She did not, however, live long to enjoy 
her good fortune, dying in 1896, when she was buried in 
Tanworth Churchyard, where a tall granite column covers 
her grave, and the “‘ Burman window ”’ in the church keeps 
her memory green in the parish. She left the sum of 
£3,000 for the re-building of the nave of Salter Street 
Church, which work was completed in 1899. Thomas 
Burman’s tower remained, and the whole of the present 
structure has been built by the Burmans of Waring’s 
Green.* Miss Burman was not universally popular, but 
people who worked for her speak kindly of ‘‘ Miss Betsy.” 
Her heir was her nephew, the last Richard Burman of 
Houndsfield, and at his death the old Waring’s Green farm 
became the property of Mr. Woollaston John Burman, of 
Hockley Heath, in whose family it remains. 


I have mentioned the amount of land owned by Thomas 
Burman in 1873. This was extracted from the Return of 
Owners of Land, published in that year, and here follows 
the complete figure for the Burmans locally : 


Name. Residence. Area. Gross Rental. 

a. +. Pp. i, “8. 74. 

i, Buwman ......... Tamworth .... 16 2 @8 62 15 Oo 
Elizabeth S. Burman Stratford ..... 21 3 we 126 0 oO 
EY, Gummam ........ Tanworth .... 5 1 @f Ii if © 
Jj. 5. Burtvanm”....... Earlswood .... 2 of 5 0 Oo 
Richard Burman .... Tanworth 58 2 29 85 0 O 
Robert Burman .... Tanworth I mw gf 614 Oo 
ThomasBurman.... Tamworth .... 851 3 a 1700 10 O 
t. 2) Barmenm...... Tanworth ..... 80 3 22 128 10 O 
Thomas 8. Burman . Stratford...... 17 © @ 126 15 O 
William Burman .... Tanworth .... 79 2 30 145 0 O 
W. C. Burman ..... Wootton ...... 25 0 oO 175 0 O 
W. 9. Biaginaiiie, oa. . Earlswood .... 167 2 37 205 0 O 
Trustees M. Burman. King’s Norton. 20 0 36 50 0 O 
Richard Burman .... King’s Norton. 164 0 29 418 5 O 
WW. JaDutimam....... King’s Norton . 7 © @& 20 0 O 
Thomas Burman .... West Heath .. 57 3 39 106 @ %© 
TORGISE... . 2. 20s aoe 1577 3 27 <@e52) ee 


* Mr. T. M. Burman lighted the church by electricity in 1934. 
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The last four items are just over the county boundary 
in Worcestershire, and belong to the Houndsfield family. 


Divided into parishes we get the following figures : 


a. 
MIB 2 ce teeter ree enne 1264 
BGM GNGHION «1... ee eee tee tec e cena 249 
BOMIOREPOM-AVON ... 1... cece ecw tree eee eee 38 


Wootton Wawen 
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CHAPTER XIX. 
HOUNDSFIELD. 


HOUNDS¥FIELD lies in the parish of Wythall and County of 
Worcester, but only just over the boundary of the parish 
of ‘lanworth in Warwickshire. It is a place with an ancient 
history, and at the time of Domesday (1086) was 
a berewick, or outlying estate, of the manor of Bromsgrove, 
appearing under the spelling ‘‘ Hundesfeld.”’ Later, it 
was one of the granges of Bordesley Abbey, and often 
appears in the records under various spellings. In 1499 
it was Hondysfeld, in 1535 Houndefeld, and in 1550 
Hownesfeld. At the Dissolution of the Monasteries it was 
granted to John Arrowsmith and William Gilbert, and the 
grant is still preserved at the house, with a beautiful and 
perfect pendant seal of Edward VI attached. 

Early in the nineteenth century the Houndsfield estate 
was purchased by the first Thomas Burman of Lady Lane, 
as a home for his second son Richard, who thus became 
the first of three successive Richard Burmans of Hounds- 
field. Richard was born in 1784, and married in 1807 
Esther, daughter of Richard Field, of Jerring’s Hall, at 
Tanworth Church. After his wedding he settled down at 
Houndsfield, and had a family of nine children, five of 
whom died young, and were all buried at Tanworth. 
The eldest child, Esther, married her cousin, Thomas 
Burman of Waring’s Green, as related in the last chapter ; 
a younger daughter married James Greves ; and Richard, 
who became his father’s heir after the death of his elder 
brother Thomas in 1825, married Anne Crowley, and 
succeeded his father, who had died at the age of forty-four, 
in 1828. The first Richard Burman of Houndsfield and his 
wife (who died in 1847) are buried at Tanworth, but the 
west window in Wythall Church commemorates them in 
their home parish. 

The second Richard Burman (1812-1877), possessing 
between two and three hundred acres in the parishes of 
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King’s Norton* and Tanworth, was not short of money, 
but after his death the Houndsfield Burmans came into a 
much larger inheritance, as I shall relate in due course. 
Richard had two sons and three daughters, one of the 
latter marrying her cousin, James Burman Greves. When 
Richard died in 1877 he was buried in Wythall Churchyard 
along with his wife, who had pre-deceased him, and a 
stained glass window to his memory was placed in the 
north aisle of the church. Houndsfield came to his elder 
son, the third Richard, who had married Ada Mary 
Power, but was occupied by his bachelor brother, ‘Thomas, 
who died in 1897. After Thomas’s death, Mr. and Mrs. 
Richard Burman, who had been living at Tanner’s Green, 
settled at Houndsfield, which had been largely rebuilt in 
1895. | 

In that year the death of Thomas Burman of Waring’s 
Green brought greatly increased possessions to the Hounds- 
field branch of the family, the bulk of his estate being left 
to his cousin and sister-in-law, Elizabeth Burman, a maiden 
lady who was sister of the second Richard and aunt of the 
third. As already related, she died in 1896, and the third 
Richard Burman of Houndsfield inherited her wealth, 
and lived to enjoy it until 1914, when he died childless at 
the age of seventy-one. Much land at Tanworth was left 
to Burman kinsmen, and Houndsfield passed to his widow, 
who lived to 1933, when the estate was inherited by her 
niece, Mrs. Hadley, the wife of Major F. C. T. Hadley, of 
the Royal Welch Fusiliers. Houndsfield has passed from 
the Burmans, but is destined to return to a descendant of 
the family, being settled upon a lineal descendant of the 
first Richard Burman. 

I must not leave Houndsfield without a mention of its 
ghost, to which Mrs. Hadley is greatly attached. Without 
committing myself to a belief in the apparition, { must say 
that it makes a good story. It is a considerate ghost, 
which never appears to members of the family, though it 


* The parish of Wythall was formed in 1853, being carved out of 
King’s Norton, with the addition of a part of Solihull. It remained in 
Worcestershire when King’s Norton was absorbed by Birmingham. 
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does not spare visitors. On mv expressing a wish to investi- 
gate matters, Mrs. Hadley informed me that as a Burman 
I should have no luck. Its method is to bend over a sleeping 
person in a particular bedroom in the old part of the house, 
and make a noise like someone breathing his last breath ! 
One wonders if it is the spirit of a bygone monk, but what- 
ever it may be, it does not seem to be a very cheerful ghost. 

Houndsfield is now the residence of Major and Mrs. 
Hadley, who have made great alterations to the house, 
and a few years ago installed electric lighting in Wythall 
Church in memory of the last Mr. and Mrs. Richard 
Burman of Houndsfield. 

In 1903 the last Richard Burman gave to the people of 
Shirley the land on which the Institute was built, and a 
short time ago other members of the family gave an adjoin- 
ing piece of land, which has enabled a valuable extension 
to be made. 
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to be made. 
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CHAPTER XX. 
GRANDBOROUGH. 


In the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries a branch of the 
family was settled at Wolscote, in the parish of Grand- 
borough, which lies on the eastern side of Warwickshire, 
not far from Southam. On February roth, 1597, Thomas 
Burman purchased the estate here known as Fardon’s 
Place, which had formerly belonged to the Fardons and 
Bishops, and Dugdale tells us that in 1640 it was “enjoyed”’ 
by his son and heir, John Burman. | 

John Burman made his will in 1656, and presumably 
died in 1662, for his will was proved by the widow on June 
agrd of that year. He left instructions for his body to be 
buried in “ the churchyarde of Granborowe not farr from 
the Chancell dore,” and left twenty dozen of bread to be 
divided among the poor of Grandborough. After legacies 
to his daughters, Ursula Gibbins, Agnes Joanes, and 
Elizabeth Gill, and to servants, the residue was left to his 
widow, Ellen Burman, and ‘Thomas Burman, his eldest 
son and heir. 

John Burman outlived his eldest son, and also his younger 
son William, the latter having died before the will was 
made. Both these sons had found their way to London, but 
are buried in the same tomb in Grandborough Churchyard. 
The inscriptions as given by Dugdale were still partially 
legible in 1932, when I inspected them, a remarkable 
instance of preservation, for it is seldom that a readable 
inscription older than the eighteenth century is to be 
found ina churchyard. On one side of the high table tomb 
appeared: “Here lyeth the body of William Burman 
citizen and woollen draper of London, late of Wolscot, 
who departed this life Sept" 19. 1654.’ “On the other 
side was the following inscription, part of which I read in 
1932: ‘Here lyeth the body of Thomas Burman, Esq., 
sometime of the Middle Temple, London, and late of 
Woolscot, who departed this life the 27 of August 1658. 
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The love of God, of Church, and King, 
Of Country, Parents, friends, and poore ; 
The bookes of Law, the Golden ring, 

Of arts and sciences, and more 

Than Epitaphs or Poetts can 

Express, lyes buried in Burman.”’ 


Thomas Burman was buried during the Common- 
wealth and his epitaph clearly shows that the Burmans of 
Grandborough were royalists. The estate appears to 
have descended to the family of John Burman’s son-in-law, 
Thomas Gill, a barrister of Gray’s Inn, who died in 1660, 
and is buried at Grandborough, having survived his infant 
son, Thomas Burman Gill*, by one year only. I assume 
that the family died out in the male line with the death of 
John Burman, and Dr. Thomas’s edition of Dugdale says 
that in 1730 the estate was in the family of Harvey of 
Stockton. I have not identified these Burmans, but it will 
be noticed that all the Christian names in use are those 
prevalent among the Shottery Burmans. 


In the same neighbourhood the name is to be found 
on a memorial in Bourton-on-Dunsmore Church. The 
inscription reads: ‘“‘ Near this monument lies interred 
the body of Anne, widdow of the Rev’ Richard Burman 
clerk, and eldest daughter of W™ Worcester Gent. by 
Anne his wife, who departed this life April the 3rd 1719 
in the 40th year of her age.’? William Worcester was 
Lord of the Manors of Bourton and Draycot, and Anne, his 
wife, was a daughter of Nicholas Grimshaw, of Grimshaw 
Hall, Knowle. Richard Burman was a son of William 
Burman, and graduated B.A. at Christ’s College, Cam- 
bridge, -in 1694. He was ordained deacon at Worcester 
in 1695, and priest in 1699, becoming curate at Stratford- 
on-Avon in the former year. 

Another clerical Warwickshire Burman was William 
Burman, who was Master of Leicester’s Hospital, Warwick, 
from 1728-1741, and was probably the same William 
Burman who was vicar of Maxstoke about the same time. 


* This is an early example of a double Christian name. 
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And so we come to the end of our chronicle. I could 
say more ; but perhaps have already said too much. It 
may be that some will think the present is not the time to 
write such a book. To them I would reply that the book 
was written long before the war, and its publication was 
put in hand before the outlook became serious. ‘To the 
writer, an ex-officer disabled in the last war, its preparation 
has afforded intervals of relief from thoughts of strife, and 
it is his hope that this simple story of rural England at 
peace will do the same for its readers. 


